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Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of Pennsylvania. 
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8, and St. James’s, in the city of Philadelphia, 


Rector of Christ-C. Pet 
Episcopal Church in the state of Pennsylvania. 


and Bishop of the 
’ 


WILLIAM WHITE, D. D. bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the state of Pennsylvania, and rector of 
Christ-Church, St. Peter’s, and St.,James’s, in the city of Phila- 
delphia, was born in the said city on the fourth of April (N. S.) 
1748, was educated in the college of the same, and there gra- 
duated A. B. in May, 1765, and A. M. about three years after- 
wards. He was ordained deacon by Dr. Philip Young, bishop of 
Norwich, under letters dimissory from Dr. Richard Terrick, 
bishop of London, on the twenty-third of December, 1770, and 
priest by the same bishop Terrick, on the twenty-fifth day of 
April, 1772. 

Having, while in England, been conditionally nominated to 
the place of assistant minister in Christ-Church and St. Peter’s, 
he was regularly elected to the same, on the thirtieth day of 

VOL. Tv. Q 
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November, 1772, and was elected rector of the said churches 
on the fifteenth day of April, 1779. He graduated D. D. in the 
University of Pennsylvania on the fourth day of July, 1781, being 
the first person named for that degree in the said institution. 
He was elected bishop of the church in Pennsylvania, Septem- 
ber, fourteenth, 1786; and was consecrated to the episcopacy on 
the fourth day of February, 1787, by Dr. John Moore, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, assisted by Dr. William Markham, arch- 
bishop of York, Dr. Charles Moss, bishop of Bath and Wells, 
and Dr. John Hinchcliff, bishop of Peterborough. 

N.B. The likeness prefixed to this biography is copied, by 
permission of Mr. Benjamin Tanner, from his large and elegant 


engraving from a painting by Stewart in 1795. 








CRITICISM—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ADAMS’S LECTURES ON RHETORIC. 


Lectures on Rhetoric and Oratory, delivered to the classes of senior and junfr 


sophisters in Harvard university. By John Quincy Adams, L I. D. late 
Boylston professor of rhetoric and oratory. In two volumes. Cambridge: 
printed by Milliard and Metcalf. 1810. 


Ir seéms Nicholas Boylston, esquire, a merchant of Boston, 
in 1771 bequeathed 1500/ to found this professorship. His ex- 
ample found no follower for thirty-three years; when, thanks to 
the patronage of bullion, commerce and literature were recon- 
ciled; the only “living fountain” of whatever is “ beauteous or 
sublime” in this institution, was proved to be contained in the 
fund itself, the salient interest of which had by this time made 
it adequate to the object. 

The world have, in these volumes, the first course of lec. 
tures under this professorship, of the “style and sentiments”’ 


of which it is for us to take “ cognisance.’”’ 
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To say that Mr. Adams writes not like a professor may be 
to pay him no very equivocal compliment; but he surely would 





not rank with 
“ The mob of gentlemen, who write with ease.” — 


That he writes with genius is not sufficient. It is especially re- 
quired of one in his situation, that he should write with correct- 
ness. Otherwise his very genius may pander to error. It may go 
far to consecrate corrupt beauties and gain them general re- 
ception. Woscitur a sociis. They come recommended from the 
hand that introduces them. The very brilliancy, which can catch 
and keep attention, unless well directed, is, from this aptitude, 
dangerous. The more the attention is rivetted and rapt, the 
more likely is what is said to be remembered and imitated. The 
mind is the more yielding; the impression deeper; and greater 
care should be had of the perfectness of the device. Genius sets 
the pattern for habits. If bad, they will still be worn, for they 
are the robes of greatness. Genius makes vices sweet; and 
those who dare not aspire to “snatch a grace beyond the reach 
of art,” may yet attempt to bedizen their characters du/cibus 
vitiis. To be said to abound with these has been thought proud 
eulogy. But it is eulogy a scholar should renounce. It can gra- 
tify only depraved vanity. The same strength of character which 
can decorate vice, is certainly better employed in commending 
virtue, and involves high responsibility in composition, as in 
life. 

To apply these remarks to the work before us, allowance 
must first be made for its appearance under circumstances, that 
rendered revision impracticable. The canons of criticism may 
be said to consider all publications as voluntary acts, and there- 
fore admit not apologies. Not however so to be critics as to for- 
get we are patriots, but, for the ambassador, pardoning much to 
the professor, these lectures will still remain luminous bodies, in 
which there are points of opacity not to be overlooked. Errors, 
that on the most deliberate revision, would not have been correct- 
ed or acknowledged, are certainly fair objects of notice. Such 
as illegitimate words, or words which the fathers of our language 
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would disown. In this respect we fear Mr. A. offends incorri- 
gibly. But his own practices are defensible only on his own 
principles, which we hope they did not suggest; and unless it 
be true, that every word is pure English, which exactly expres- 
ses the precise meaning of the sfeaker, such words as “ relucts, 
idealized,’ &c. are not to be tolerated, but held up and denoun- 
ced as innovations upon the language. 

There is a garishness in Mr. Adams’s manner, which to scho- 
lars, whose great danger is, that in style they will continue so- 
phisters for life, ought most scrupulously to have been avoided. 
He wants neatness. He seems to dread precision, which, to 
style is the plague of Athens. His ensignsarmorial are from Asi- 
atic arsenals altogether; and as to metaphor he seems to have, 
what has been well called the glory of a lover, excess. Hence 
we hear (p. 104. vol. i.) of the orator “ wielding a nation with a 
breath.” What a long breath must that be? Of eloquence being 
grappled “as with hooks of steel to the sow/ of liberty” (v. i, p. 71;) 
of clothing shadowy tribes in substantial attire (p. 41, vol. i;) 
of beaming a blaze (p. 294;) of soaring to an aim (50;) of “ ela- 








borate pains;”” and lastly an expression the most strangely in- 
congruous “the shivering horrors of hellfire.” (v. i, p- 388.) 
Little less aversion from plainness of speech might have saved 
much of this metaphorical confusion. Of Mr. A’s style it may be 
asked, is it not, like the reputation of Cicero, “ offuscated by 


its own splendour!” 
We observe, too, occasional obscurity not confined to figu- 


rative passages. It arises not from the want of perceiving clearly 
himself; but from not sufficiently attending to the difficulty of 
making one’s own the perception of another’s mind. Instance the 
third period of Lecture the first. “ As these departments of stu- 
dy (grammar and logic) still remain, and the institution, under 
which I appear, has been superadded to them, by embracing a 
part of their duties a preliminary consideration requires, that we 
should ascertain precisely what is the compass and extent of thig 
art,’ &€. The professor does not here mean, that the superad- 
dition had been made by embracing a part of their duties. Yet 
this is what is expressed. His meaning must be as it had been 
saperadded and did embrace a part of their duties, a preliminary 
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consideration required, &c. Cancel the word “by” and the ob- 
scurity is removed. The error seems therefore too obvious to 
escape 4 single perusal. But in page 355, vol. i. is a sentence 
not merely obscure, but absolutely unintelligible. “‘ The advan- 
tage of that natural alliance, which always subsists between ho- 
nesty and truth, guided by that spirit of truth, which is 10 othe? 
than the perception of things, as they exist in reality, an orator 
will never use, for he will never need any species of deception.” 
The meaning of this even a Yankee may safely be defied to guess. 
In the fourth paragraph of the first lecture—“ Though persua- 
sion be one of the principal ends of rhetorick, it is not exclusive- 
ly so;” the expression is absurd. Once admit that it is one of 
the principal ends, and it must of necessity be exclusively one of 
them. Itis not exclusively the principal end, was probably the 
intended expression. In lecture 2d, p. 67, “under the blaze 
of a meridian sun I have been sweating with the toil of making 
day-light visible to your eyes.” To make day-light visible, one 
would have thought conveyed the idea succinctly. But “ light 
visible to your eyes,” are perhaps all words superfluous and en- 
feebling. Lecture 3d, p. 78, “the time, when Pittheus is 
said to have lived, is cotemporary with the age of Solomon.” 
To call time cotemporary is absurd. The mischief had been 
avoided by omitting cotemporary with. In the first sentence 
of the fourth lecture is an obvious grammatical mistake. “ The 
origin of the Grecian and Roman republics, though equally in- 
volved in the obscurity and uncertainties of fabulous events, 
fresent one remarkable distinction,” &c. 

But to try fairly the style of our professor, we select for 
analysis the lecture on what is obviously his favourite subject, 
Cicero and his rhetorical writings. We shall not undertake to 
methodise our objections or arrange them under distinct heads, 
but merely set them down, as they occur. 


“ It was observed by Quinctilian,” says Mr. A. “ that a young man desip 
rous of ascertaining. his own proficiency in literary taste needed only to ask 
himself how he relished the writings of Cicero, and if he found the ayswer to 
be, that they highly delighted him, he might safely conclude himself far advan- 
ced in refinement.” The remark of Quinctilian is here weakened by transla- 
tion. “ Tile se profec.ss< sciat, cui Cicero valdé placebit.” It applies to any 
man, and surely proficiency in eloquence is not confined to the young. It 
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was enough for the professor’s object, that the young were included. Besides 
faithful translation makes the compliment to Cicero greater. 

Page 118th. “ Than a pupil of Quinctilian could have from the same cause.” 
Could have had should have been the tense. Page 119th. “ To a Roman in the 
age of Quinctilian methinks the fondness for Cicero could not be so clear a de- 
monstration of an excellent taste, as the dislike or contempt of him would 
have been to prove the contrary.” We regret that Mr. A. has lent his autho- 
rity to save methinks from oblivion or obsoleteness. The sentence should read 
could not have been. Otherwise would have been is incorrect in the last member 
of it, the same mood and tense being required in both. ‘This error soon after 


recursin “ could eradicate.” 
In the subsequent sentences the words in italics are utterly 
superfluous. 


Page 122. “ There is in this work a very perceptible partiality favourable 


to his own countrymen. He bestows upon them a much larger share of atten- 


tion; extends greater indulgence to their faults, and warms with more fervent 


admiration at their excellencies, than” kc. He acknowledges elsewhere this 


predilection and ascribes it partly to his natural feelings and partly to the wish 
of stimulating hem by commendation to superior excellence. Them, besides, 
has, as it now stands, a number of antecedents to refer to, before you get back 
to “ countrymen ;” as feclings, Greeks, excellencies. 

Page 122. “ We have none of the writings of Antonius or Crassus /eft, upon 
which we can form an opinion of Cicero’s accuracy in the comparison between 
them.” 

Page 123. “ As for Hortensius, it is praise enough for him to have been re 
membered for twenty centuries as the antagonist of Cicero.” 

Page 125. “In point of natural genius Hortensius was perhaps not inferior to 


his great competitor. But it is from the example of Ciccro’s life, that the only J 


means of obtaining unrivalled exceilence is to be learnt.” Misprint probably 


for are to be learnt. 
Page 123. “ He listened with eager avidity to the eminent orators of the 


age. 
Page 127. “ They knew neither how to relieve tediousness by a seasonable 
and pertinent digression, nor finally to enlist the passions and feelings of their 


auditors on their side.” 

Page 130. “ The oratorial partitions are a short elementary compendium, 
‘written in the form of a dialogue between Cicero and his son; in which by way 
of question and answer, all the divisions and subdivisions of the rhetorical sci- 
ence are clearly and succinctly pointed out. It is altogether preceptive, barely 
containing the rules without any i/ustration from example.” 

Page 131. “It was ingeniously said among the Greeks, that it would be 25 


easy to wrest the club from the hand of-Hercules,” &c. 
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Page 132. “ As a compilation from Aristotle and Hermogenes, set forth in 
classical Latin.” 

Page 133. “ He lived at the most eventful period recorded in the annals of 
the world. In a republic, where it had been observed, that the distinction of 
ranks was more marked than in any other nation under the sun.” 

Page 133. “ He rose to a distinction never attained by any other mortal man.” 

Page 134. “ That mind, which conquers, not the world of one short lived 
generation, but the world of a hundred centuries; which masters, not only one 
nation of cotemporaries, but endiess ages of civilized man, and undiscovered 
regions of the globe.” On revision, this sentence woukl probably have been, not 
only nations of cotemporaries, but endless ages and undiscovered regions; as 
our professor could not have meant to restrict cotemporaries to one nation. 

Page 137. “ Glory was the idol of his worship” for glory was his idol. In 
the last sentence of the lecture, “ We are of the same species of beings, as Ci- 
cero.” 

Prepositions are misused, page 118th ¢o for of; “ sources te which.” Page 
138th of for from ; “ detractors of his fame.” 

Sometimes the expression is flat, page 134, “ destining everlasting laurels 
to better uses.” 

Part of the parallel between Cornificius and Cicero—* Cornificius chills you 
as he instructs; Cicero warms you as he teaches.” “ Waxing ivfirmities of old 
age” (p. 136) is a phrase, that rather debases these honourable weaknesses. 
But in the same page is a trope, that, to advert to Mr. Adams’s etymological ex- 
position, it will hardly doto turn round. “ With what all vivifying energy has 
he showered the sunshine of virtue upon the frosty winter of life” To shower 
sunshine is about as absurd as to shine rain; and to shower upon winter a sea- 
son unpersonified, hardly more tolerable. We thank him for reminding us 
that winter is frosty. 


The beauties of this lecture are so obvious, the reader 
will perceive how impossible it was to suggest defects without at 
the same time indicating beauties. One passage however we 
must select, “On the nature of the gods, in the boundaries of 
good and evil, on those moral paradoxes, which Milton has re- 
presented, as constituting at once the punishment and the solace 
of the fallen angels in Pandemonium, Cicero entertains us in 
lively language, dignified by judicious reflections, with all the 
eccentric vagaries of the antient philosophers, who, like those 
rebellious spirits, 


“ Found no end in wandering mazes lost.” 


The extreme difficulty of contemplating these subjects, so appa- 


rent from their werks, that embarrassed the noblest minds of am 
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tiquity, before christianity rose, is here finely expressed. They 
were a labyrinth to which there was no clue; a chaos there was 
no light to change ; a maze without end, where the wanderer 
was lost. On these all-important subjects such thick gloom was 
terrible ; and the wretchedness of this darkness that was felt, is 
made more admirably striking from the reference to “ fallen 
spirits.” Care is taken throughout, lest Cicero should be seen 
groping among these antient philosophers; and thus his name is 
saved from the fate of Charles twelfth’s, 








“ To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 


Under the head of sentiments it is the intention to include 
every object of consideration, that does not properly belong to 
style. 

Reversing the order of Quinctilian, Mr. Adams first inquires, 
whether rhetoric is an art, and next whether it is a useful art. 
To a modern reader the proposition of the first question seems 
absurd ; but the absurdity is lessened by reminding him, it was 
contended that eloquence was something superior to art, that it 
had its being before, and of course could not have been the off- 
spring of art. “ Nihil, quod ex arte fiat, ante artem fuisse.”— 
Quinctilian however replies to the cavil, whatever has been con- 
. summated by art had its beginning in nature. 

The definition of rhetorick from Aristotle, “the power of in- 
venting whatever is persuasive in discourse,” does not seem lia- 
ble to the first objection, made by Mr. Adams and copied frora 
Quinctilian, that it omits the- essential requisites of disposition 
and elocution. Taking the definitions of these adopted from Cice- 
ro, that the former is the orderly arrangement of ideas, and the lat 
ter the application of proper words and sentences, it follows that if 
such arrangement and apfilication have any tendeney to persuade 
they are included within the description, “ whatever is persuasive.” 
What can have this tendency more than method and perspicuity 2 
and invention is as much employed, with a view to its object, per- 
suasion, about the arrangement and the language, as the ideas them- 
selves. It affects not this objection nor the answer, whether we 
translate Dvvauis t# vewenca: the words of Aristotle, vis inveni- 
endi with Quinctilian, or more literally vis videndi with Fran- 
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cius Victorius, and it should seem, Burman. Mr. Adams him- 
self seems afterwards to wave this objection and admit that dis- 
position at least is an object of invention, when he concedes, 
page 394th, that “some invention is indisfensable to conceive 








and combine any complicated system of arrangement,” 

The other objection, that what has not the least tendency to 
persuade, may yet be eloquent, is conclusive, and the simple de- 
finition, adopted by Quinctilian “ from some unknown writer,” 
but upon the sanction of Chrysippus, Cleanthes and Albutius, at 
one time no obscure author and professor, and in our age, coun- 
tenanced, as we see from the lectures before us, by oracular au- 
thority, is perhaps perfect. Professor Campbell’s definition, 
which makes eloquence consist in the adaptation of means to 
ends, is manifestly defective, since upon this supposition, Eu- 
clid’s demonstrations are among the most eloquent passages in 
language. 

On the trite anecdote of the importance the Grecian orator 
attached to action, Mr. A. remarks, “ How many blundering 
comments and how many sagacious misapplications have been 
made of this story on the supposition that Demosthenes by action 
merely meant gesture; bodily motion! He then goes on to show 
that by action was meant delivery, which has been aptly called 
the eloquence of the body. This construction is doubtless cor- 
rect and supported by Quinctilian’s authority, who, in his chap- 
ter De Pronuntiatione, says, that Demosthenes, being asked what 
was the first requisite in toto dicendi opera, pronuntiationi palmam 
dedit; and to the same quality gave the second and third place, 
till the interrogation ceased, so that he seemed to have consi. 
dered it not the principal, but sole constituent; and Turnebus, in 
his annotation on the passage, appears to think he laid most stress 
where he found greatest difficulty, on the’ management of the 
voice, and thus accounts for the use of such hyperbolical lan- 
guage. Mr. Adams however is not upon this subject consistent 
with himself, since in the second volume, 374th page, he re- 
marks, speaking of gesture, “ Demosthenes, according to the 
well known anecdote related of him, carried his ideas of it still 
further and considered it as comprising the whole art of elo- 
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quence.” What is this but “blundering comment and sagacious 











misapplication?” 

In proof of the general observation, that words by familiar use 
are made to deviate widely from their primitive meaning, our 
author is singularly unfortunate in the selection of his instance. 
All the senses in which he has thrown the word invention, to be 
used, are easily resolvable into the primitive sense. 

In the lecture on demonstrative oratory, notice is taken of the 
extreme deficiency of the English in effusions of eloquence to 
their illustrious dead. “ Alfred and Elizabeth, Shakspeare and 
Milton, Bacon and Locke, Newton and Napier, Marlborough and 
Nelson, Chatham and Burke, slumber in death, unhonoured by the 
erateful offerings of panegyric.” It is doubtless true the French 
have gone far beyond the English in this department of rhetoric. 
But it is presumed the interval is not so prodigiously great.— 
Did Mr. A’s extensive acquaintance with English literature fur- 
nish him no grateful offering of panegyric to the memory of Al- 
fred? Had he forgotten Bolingbroke in praise of Elizabeth? Have 
Dryden’s encomiums upon Shakspeare, which criticism has pro- 
nounced superior to those of Longinus upon Demosthenes, no 

c<ijaim to the title of grateful panegyric? Have the “recorded 
honours” of Chatham and the famed anonymous character, attri- 
buted to Grattan, than which no combination of language can 
tend more “to immortalize at once the speaker and his sub- 
ject,’ so suddenly passed from recollection? Have all the morn- 
ing stars of eloquence sung together the praises of Burke and 
not one of them reached the ears of Mr. Adams? Is Marlbo- 
rough without eulogy in his mother tongue; and does Albion 
yield Apollo no wreath for the favourite of Neptune? The Eng- 
lish as a nation, may indeed be penurious in praise; but it is ho- 
ped, they are notthus bankruptin gratitude. Butthe great heresy of 
the work before us, to which we have already alluded, is the wri- 
ter’s innovation upon the doctrine of purity. To doctor Camp- 
bell’s principles, he observes, he cannot subscribe. They resolve 
language into fashion and the standard of purity into use or cus- 
tom; but under a variety of modifications, which Mr. Adams has 
the candour to allow, that the doctor “ found zt necessary to direct.” 
“ This principle, ifearried through inits rigour, would be destruc- 
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tive to all improvement in language. If no word can be proper- 
ly used, which has not been used before, long used by the gene- 
rality of the nation and the majority of eminent writers, language 
would be in a state of perpetual and irreparable decay. There 
seems a fundamental inconsistency in the principle itself. It 
supposes a long, settled, universal practice of usages, which 
never could commence. It holds up a purity to be compounded 
of impurities multiplied. The first time a word is used by this 
rule, it must be impure. The second, third, and fourth time it 
still remains impure, though still in a lessening degree. In pro- 
portion to the number of its repetitions, it grows continually 
cleaner, until by obtruding its pollution upon the whole nation 
and their best writers for a series of years, it clarifies at length 
into chrystal. It reverses all our ideas of moral and physical 
purity. Its virtue consists in the aggravation of its offences. 
It swells transgression into rectitude; bleaches as it stales; and 
can lay claim to the honours of spotless innocence only from the 
moment, when it has become common as the air.” All this 
figure is strangely out of place. Wherever argument only is 
expected, declamation is insult. A little clearness in perception, 
however, is all that is necessary to detect the inapplicability of 
these observations, which extend as much to elocution in the 
popular sense, as in the academical. 

Can it be an object worth ambition to unsettle literary stand- 
ards? And is all this to be done by a sneer? Would the rheto- 
rician detract from the importance of what gives not only law, 
but being, to language? Is it not agreed, that there is no possi- 
ble, natural connexion between signs and things signified? Can 
any reason under heaven be assigned, but use, why one word 
should denote one thing more than another? Is not the intrinsic 
aptitude of any given term cqually great to express any given 
idea? And is there any idolatry in acknowledging the creator 
of language to be its preserver. 

It was hoped this question had been put effectually at rest 
beyond the possibility of further agitation. The only origin for 
language is use. It is the law of nature that what originates 
being should direct it. Hence use has immemorially been con- 
sidered, not the standard of one language in particular, but of 
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the genus. It is the jus et norma loguendi of Horace; the “ ana- 
logia’”’ of Quinctilian. “ Zfsam analogiam nulla res alia fecerit, 
guam consuetudo.” It grows out of the nature of the thing, that 
this, and none other, should be the standard. 

But not our language merely; that, without which language 
is vox et freterea nihil, our liberty, Mr. Adams well knows, 
depends upon use. Some of the most important rights of civil- 
ized man are secure upon no other foundation, than immemo- 
Pial use. 

Thus much it seemed necessary to hint as to the importance 
of the principle. Is it impaired by the necessity of various modi- 
fications? What principle in science is without them? This 
‘necessity belongs to rhetoric in common with mechanics, ma- 
thematics, and the whole circle of sciences. Nor is the impor- 
tance or solidity of a principle impaired by the number or va- 
riety of the modifications it must undergo in application. This 
is so self-evident as to preclude illustration. 

But “if no word can be properly used, which has not been 
used before, long used by the generality of the nation and the 
majority of eminent writers, language would be in a state of 
perpetual and irreparable decay.” This does not follow. .That 
it would be stationary, perhaps does. This, however, is no fair 
consequence; for the position, that “this principle in its rigour 
is destructive to all improvement in language”’ is predicated on 
the assumption, that an outrage upon purity, in other terms, 
the introduction of a word not long used by the generality of 
the nation and the majority of eminent writers, is an improve- 
_ment in language. An assumption that amounts, most marvel- 
lously, to dbegging-the question! 

Because a word is pure, it does not result, that it should 
therefore be used. If used, it is only not liable to objection as 
being impure. But of two words equally pure but unequally ele- 
gant, that express the same thought, it is the business of criti- 
€ism to commend the exclusive use of the more elegant, and 
thus in time dismiss the /ess to oblivion. In selection among 
the pure words and phrases of a language is scope enough for 
improvément. The words that constitute a phrase may be all 
pure. The phrase itself may be in use as an idiom. It may yet 
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be absurd as involving a solecism; or the idea may be conveyed 
far better by a different verbal ‘combination. Criticism may re- 
commend its rejection from use. It may enforce its recommen- 
dation by all the authority of reason. It will generally succeed. 
Should it not, however, it can only recommend. Language 
brooks no dictator, notwithstanding the elegant compliment of 
Chesterfield to Johnson. 

Language then, under this standard, is indefinitely improva- 
ble, because use is indefinitely improvable. But it is improvable 
only by rejection, not adoption. As to words, this is true. But 
philologists need not complain. They will find work enough to 
their hands in this business of negative improvement. A stand- 
ard of purity, it should be remembered, is never spoken of, but 
in reference to an established language, and when a language is 
once established, people seldom suffer much from scarcity of 
words. The introduction of a new one among them is like the 
introduction of a stranger into a well peopled country. Thou- 
sands were there before him that could do his business equally 
well. 

New terms are indeed often necessary to express with pre- 
cision new thoughts in art or in science; and the writer in these 
has therefore always been held at liberty to introduce what no- 
velty he pleases, only identifying it by name or definition at the 
time of introduction, 

With this exception, what necessity is there for new words 
in the English language? 

Perhaps settling this standard tends to accelerate the im- 
provement of the language, by fixing the attention upon one 
point, and thus making exertions effectual there, which, with 
attention at all distracted, had been every where fruitless. 

The standard of purity for any language is use in the empire 
where the language is spoken. The United States are as much 
part of that empire to the English language as Britain, and one 
standard is common to both, unless it be true, that the same 
violent convulsion dissolved our allegiance at once with both 
language and king. It is not necessary to qualify use by any epi- 
thet. The only question should be, what constitutes this use? 
Certainly no part of the empire, less than a major part; of 
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course not a province. Not the uneducated and unlettered part 
of the empire; but the well-bred and intelligent. Of necessity, 
no part of these less than a major part. The majority then of 
the well-bred and intelligent throughout the empire of the lan- 
guage constitute this use. These are in substance all the modi- 
fications of the subject “found necessary to be directed,” and 
amount upon this mode of statement to just no modification at 
all. 

But “ there seems a fundamental inconsistency in the prin- 
ciple itself. It supposes a long, settled, universal practice of 
usages, which never could commence; holds up a purity to be 
compounded of impurities multiplied. The first time a word is 
used, by this rule it must be impure. The second, third, and 
fourth time, it still remains impure, though still in a lessening 
degree, till at length it clarifies into chrystal.””’ The remark 
already suggested is an answer to these reflections. Purity is 
never mentioned but in reference to an established language. It 
has nothing to do with the time, when usages commence; and 
all this confusion is produced by a mere critical anachronism. 
The time when usages commence Nature shrouds with awful 
darkness. Imagination may attempt to penetrate it, but reason 
despairs. She can indeed tell you, that the first articulations 
were probably cries of pain, that they were prompted by Nature, 
who is ever consistent, and who of course, whenever the same 
pain recurred, would prompt the same cries. Uniformly used, 
they were universally understood; and thus interjections were 
the first parts of speech, to which use gave being and character. 
Of that time reason has little more than this in her power to 
tell; and it is perhaps of no importance to the subject, that she 
is able to tell even this. But how Mr. Adams can say a principle 
supposes a universal practice of usages, which in the sentence 
but one preceding he explains to suppose a genera/ one only, 
we leave those to comprehend, whom the heat of declamation 
has never urged beyond the bounds of reason. 

For the most important objection, however, to the rhetori- 
cian’s innovation of the whole extent of which we can hardly 
believe that himself was aware, is, that if adopted, purity, as a 
grammatical requisition is abrogated altogether. “The simplest 
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and best rule of oratorical purity may be derived from the pur- ’ ik | 
pose of the speaker. That choice of words must be the best, a 
which most effectually conveys his idea to the mind of his hear- 
er.” Again at the close of this lecture, “ Let your word bear 
the express image of your thought, and transmit it complete to i 
your hearer’s mind. You need then give yourself very little con- ‘i i 
cern to inquire for the farish register of its nativity.” We can- ! 4 
not help stopping to remark, that if its nativity is to be found only i) . 
in the parish register, itis a provincialism, of course not pure \ ji 

within the principles of the very standard the writer would i 

attempt to beat down. But purity is here made to consist pre- | 

cisely in what constitutes perspicuity; no better definition of ‘ 








which can perhaps be given than the most effectually conveying 

an idea to the mind of a hearer. Hence the lectures on purity hii al 
and perspicuity conclude with injunctions substantially the ci 
same. But though the exhortation cited, in conjunction with | 
that, which has purity for its object, ought unquestionably to be 
followed; yet independent of that, as here given, unquestionably 
it ought not. Does the author really mean seriously to contend, Hi 
that the “ dest rule of oratorical purity” will admit the orator’s 
using vulgarisms and provincialisms? Yet is there aught obe 
scure in a vulgarism? Does it not often bear the express image 
of thought and transmit it complete to the hearer’s mind? Are not 
provincialisms, in the provinces where they are used, remarka- 
bly perspicuous ? Is an orator therefore justified in using them, 
when addressing an audience of such province? Or is there no 
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— thing as a provincialism or a vulgarism? 

We now leave this subject, suggesting only as apology for 
the detailed nature of this defence, that ic is in behalf of a stand- 
ard, to settle which, as Mr. Adams truly observes, “ has been an i 
object of much perplexity and of laborious investigation to 
many of the modern British grammarians.” 

Of the plan of the work under consideration, we shall only 
observe that it does not differ materially from that of the Roman 
critic and preceptor. No changes are introduced but such as 
‘were necessary from the difference of the age. 

The typography of these volumes is not satisfactory, espe- 
¢jally considering how leisurely it was executed. Orthographi- 
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cal errors abound; and others which the corrector should haye 
reformed; as-in one place a misquotation, where nothing, in 
allusion to Rochester’s apostrophe to the great negative, is cal- 
led Night’s elder brother, instead of “ Shade’s elder brother.” 
We now part from the author with regret, as probably in 
this walk we shall not soon meet again. Try his work by any 
rule that has ever been received, and its character must stand 
high. On the principle of exellencies outnumbering defects, its | 


worth is transcendent; and the apprehension, that those would 
go far to reconcile us to these, alone tempted us to designate ; 
them. So important are the benefits conferred on a community | 
by a work of this nature, that the scholar, if not the statesman, ‘ 
must doubt whether it would not have been better for patriotism Jf ‘ 
as well as for fame, that Ais example should have been followed, k 
who is said to have “retired from Rome, when Rome was divi- 

ded by factions, and given himself up to philosophic contempla- a 


tions.”? The orator is remembered when the questor and consul 


, i ; : § 
is forgotten; and it is not improbable, that Mr. Adams, like his 


ar A th 

own Cicero, may hereafter be principally regarded for having fa 
? . . e . . 

made so important an addition to the literature of his country. 
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The Cape, Island of Hayti, December, 1805. A\ 

Tae city of St. Domingo is situated near the mouth of the ri- a 
ver Ozama, on the south side and towards the eastern extremi- gar 
ty of the Island, and is distant from the nearest Haytien posses- cip 
sion about 150 miles, and from the seat of government not far lat 
short of two hundred. It was founded by Diego Columbus in the to h 
year 1498, and was at one time the capital of the whole domi- ase 
nions of Spain, in the western hemisphere. Many vestiges of rest 
its former magnificence are still to be seen, among which are ced 


the remains of the palace of the first yiceroy, the ancient citadel, 
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and an old cathedral in which is deposited in a high state of pre- 
servation, the first crucifix erected by Christopher Columbus in 
the new world. The extensive tract of country lying between 
this city and the line which separates the Spanish from the 
French part, has never been highly populated. On the nothern 
side, however, inthe vicinity of the sea-coast, there were many vil- 
lages and plantations, and some considerable towns, but on the 
opposite side these were not so numerous, whilst a range of lof- 
ty mountains scarcely inhabited, occupied a great portion of the 
intermediate space. The population was therefore not sufficient- 
ly numerous to oppose any powerful obstacle to the advance of 
an invading army, and most of the white inhabitants retreated for 
safety to the city, where was concentrated nearly the whole of the 
French force which had been left in the island. 

The preparations for the compaign which was to be opened in 
the commencement of the present year, having sufficiently pro- 
eressed, the emperor at the head of his staff, took the field on 
the 16thof February, and at the town of Petite Riviere, which is not 
far distant from the seat of government, reviewed some of his 
troops, and took up the line of march. He proceeded slowly for 
several days to afford time to the different bodies of troops which 
were to compose the grand army, to collect. Scveral small towns 
and possessions of which the Spaniards were in possession, had 
surrendered upon being summoned, and no occurrence of a hos- 
tile nature took place prior to the 28th of the month. On that 
day, the advance-guard descried a redoubt in the possession of 
the enemy which was very advantageously situated for defence. 
A vigorous attack was made upon it, and after a smart action, in 
which the loss on the side of the blacks is represented as trifling, 
it was carried with considerable slaughter. The residue of the 
garrison secking their safety in flight, were pursued, and the prin- 
cipal part of them cut in pieces or taken prisoners. Among the 
latter was the commander, a Frenchman named Wiet, who stated 
to his majesty, that his force had consisted of three hundred men, 
and that he had promised his head to Ferrand, if he failed in ar- 
resting the march of the Haytien army, so confident was he of sut- 
cess, from his position. 
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On the Ist of March the town of Azua was evacuated and ta- 
ken possession of by the invaders. On the 6th, the Emperor ar- 
rived at the plantation Gaillard, distantabout a league and a quar- 
ter from the city, where he established his head quarters, and ap- 
pointed his imperial guard of twenty-five hundred men selected 
from the grenadiers of the different demibrigades. He then sum- 
moned in writing the commander of the city general Ferrand, 
and the inhabitants, to deliver the place up to him, and to submit 
to his authority. The messenger was civilly received within the 
walls of the town, but as the demand of his master was not ac- 
ceded to, he had leave to return. Towards the evening the 
French burntthe suburb St. Carlos. 

On the following day the army of the north, composed of two 
divisions under the command of Christophe, having general Cler- 
vaux second in command, which had left the Cape on the 18th of 
February, and had proceeded along the nothern coast of the is- 
land, whilst the troops of the emperor were pursuing their march 
on the southern, made their junction with the main army. At 8 
o’clock of this morning, the French commenced a heavy cannon- 
ade upon some troops which approached the place for the pur- 
pose of reconnoitring the environs of the town. 

The Haytien army being now principally assembled, and rea- 
dy to commence the operations of the siege consisted of about 
seventeen thousand men of infantry, cavalry, miners and artillerists. 
The general officers besides those above named, were the gene- 
rals of division Petion and Gabart, and brigadier generals Magny, 
Daut, Cangé, Magloire, Ambroise, Touissaint, Brave, Romain 
and Capoix. The troops were miserably clothed, most of them, if 
not all, entirely unprovided with shoes, and having travelled so 
great a distance without being inured to the toil of long marches, 
they were too much fatigued for any immediate active service. 
Their stores of provisions were by no means calculated for a 
campaign of any considerable duration, and in fact although so 
much talk about preparations had been engaging the public at- 

- tention for several previous months, it seems that the army ap- 
peared before the gates of St. Domingo, as unprepared fora siege, 
as the soldiers would have been in their ragged and naked state, 

for winter quarters in the frozen regions. It appears as if his au- 
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gust majesty had thought that he had nothing to do, but march to 
the city, demand its surrender, and then deliver it up to the 
pillage of his troops. But in this he was disappointed. The 
French garrison, consisting of only about eight hundred men, was 
commanded by a man whose hostility to the blacks combined to 
a resolute and persevering disposition, was sufficiently strong to 
instigate him to an obstinate opposition. He was resolved to hold 
out until he could no longer fight, and not'to abandon the town 
unless it were carried by storm. Such was the situation of the in- 
vaders, and such the resolution of the besieged, and nothing now 
remained for the former but to approach the place and try its 
strength. 

During the night from the 7th to the 8th, generals Petion 
and Gabart ordered their troops to take their respective positions 
in a line which they formed around the town, protected by three 
rows of gabions, and they invested the place so effectually, that all 
communication with the country was intercepted. These gabions 
were made of baskets filled with dirt and piled so one upon the 
other as to form a complete rampart of six or eight feet in height. 
As they were removed during the night nearer to the city after 
being battered down by the French in the day, they served as a 
moving barrier behind which the troops could advance secure 
from the heavy fire of balls and langrage, which were continual- 
ly assailing them from the walls of the town. 

On the 8th, the emperor visited the different works and po- 
sitions, and it is stated that just as he presented himself at the 
quarters of general Gabart, adjutant General Damestois was 
struck by a bullet, of which he died in two hours after. On the 
9th, the besieged having more horses in the town than they 
thought it prudent to provide for, turned a number out of the 
gates, and when the negroes advanced close to the walls to take 
possession of them, a brisk fire was suddenly commenced upon 
them, and a sortie was made upon general Magny,askirmish en- 
sued, in which it is said, that the French were repulsed and dri- 
ven back into the town with such precipitation, as to leave their 
dead and wounded upon the field, but to what number isnotrelated. 
The loss of the blacks is stated at two killed and three wounded. 
About the same time a number of negro womenand children who 
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were a uscless burden to the city, were put out of the gates and 
permitted to go over to the black army, where they were kindly 
received. 

On the morning of the 11th, the French marched out in three 
columns, and took possession of the Church of St. Carlos, where 
they kept up a constant fire upon the enemy. ‘They were however 
vigorously attacked, and were forced to retire into the town, hay- 
ing lost many men in killed and prisoners. 

On the 12th, the general of division Geffrard arrived, having 
under him general Moreau, which encreased the army to about 
twenty-two thousand men, that being the greatest number which 
his majesty with all his exertions, could bring into the field. 

The 13th and the two following days were occupied in mu- 
tual hostilities. The divisions of Christophe and Clervaux hay- 
ing crossed the river and taken possession of the heights on the 
opposite shore were sufficiently near tothe town to fire intoit with 
musquetry, and from the walls was a continual cannonading. On 
the 16th, a courier with despatches and foreign correspondence, 
arrived at the imperial head quarters, from the seat of govern- 
ment, immediately after which his majesty ordered all the divi- 

sions to approach within pistol shot of the walls, for the purpose 
of making one grand effort to carry the place, but without suc- 
cess. A constant firing and bombardment were kept up until the 
23d, when at 3 P. M. the French made another sally. They were 
assailed, and driven back to the gates of the town with considera. 
ble slaughter. 

On the 25th his majesty issued orders to the commandants of 
alf the conquered communes, to collect together and make prison- 
ers of all the inhabitants within their respective departments, in 
order that at a moment’s notice, they should be driven with all 
the beasts and animals, into the Haytien territory. 

Onthe succeeding day,the emperor conferred with his generals, 
counsellors of state, represented to them the necessity of raising 
the siege, and gave them instructions to commence the requisite 


preparations. 

On the 27th about one o’clock P. M. the French who were 
now nearly reduced to half their original number, made a gene- 
ral sortie. After a severe combat of about two hours, they were 
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put to the route at all points, and precipitated themselves to the 
gates of the town, leaving their dead and wounded upon the field. 
In this battle, which was by far the most desperate that took place 
during the siege, the French lost some prisoners; a Spanish gen- 
eral who had been a very active and enterprizing officer was kill- 
ed, and general Duberthier was wounded. This action was very 
near deciding the fate of the city. General Ferrand, who was him- 
self on the field, with the main body of his troops, was very near- 
ly cut off in his retreat by general Petion. Had the latter been 
two hundred paces nigher to the gates, it would have been 
effected. At 3 o’clock, a fleet of several sail of the line, some fri- 
gates, brigs and other vessels of war, which proved to be French 
appeared before the harbour and within half an hour after they 
came to anchor, twelve hundred men, the whole reinforcement, 
were landed. The fears and despondency of the invaders at this 
unexpected arrival of succour, multiplied their number to four 
thousand, andcreated a consternation, in the Haytien army scarce- 
ly to be described. They began to suppose that this was but a 
part of a great army, which was about to invade their territories, 
and it was possible that the enemy might ere this, have landed 
near their homes. They had scarcely time to determine upon 
raising the siege, when the newly arrived troops sallied forth 
from the gates. Astonished at such alacrity, for it was scarcely an 
hour since the French had anchored, before they were in the 
field prepared to fight, the negro army began to be frightened. 
They made but a feebie resistance, and panic struck, took to their 
heels ashard asthey could run, and scampered in every direction. 
They were pursued for about two leagues, and completely driven 
off the field with immense slaughter. 

Thus ended an apology for a siege, as disgraceful to the inva- 
ders as it was honourable to the handful of men who with such 
heroic valour supported it. The conduct of general Ferrand I am 
told by an American gentleman of veracity, who has present du- 
ring the siege, deserves the highest praise. As soon as the negro 
army appeared before the town he put all the women and old 
persons on board of the vessels in the harbour, and those who 
were notable to purchase provisions, he freely supplied, there- 
by placing them beyond the reach of danger and famine. Had it 
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not been for the fortunate arrival of the troops abovementioned, 
the town would certainly in a very few days have fallen. The 
stock of provisions was low, and the daily diminution of the troops 
by sicknessand battle, would have rendered any longer opposition 
impossible. 

Perhaps there may not occur in the course of my narration a 
circumstance which will better serve than the present to convey an 
idea of the state of the military art among the Haytiens. You 
have seen an enemy of twenty-two thousand occupied for nearly 
three weeks inan attempt to reduce a town defended by a force 
not exceeding eight hundred men, (most of whom were perhaps 
strangers to the climate, and liable to debility and disease,) with- 
out ever having exhibited any science, skill, or feats of valour. 
It appears in the first place that they commenced the siege with- 
out having any field pieces, and of course must have expected 
that the great guns upon the walls of the town could be si- 
lenced by their musquetry. They had indeed shipped some by 
sea on board of American vessels, but they were prohibited from 
being landed by the British cruizing in that neighbourhood. 
When the heights opposite the town were taken possession of by 
Christophe, he there seized several small pieces with which he 
annoyed the shipping in the harbour, and the inhabitants of the 
town, but these were all the cannon they employed. 

The opportunities for the exercise of skill and bravery were 
frequent. Surely if the besieged were so bold as to open the 


gates of their city, and march out to attack an enemy whose num- 


bers were five and twenty to one, itoughtnotto have required either ' 
an uncommon portion of courage or alertness, to have pursued , 
them into their town, and to have carried the war into their very . 
streets. Must not the talents of a general fall very far short of , b 
his rank, if when so frequent opportunities were afforded him of ? 
cutting off the retreat of his enemy, he had neither ingenuity to ” 
contrive, skill to prosecute, nor bravery to effect it? = 
After the return of the army a journal was published by the e 
orders of the emperor, containing a minute account of the move- ss 
ments and occurrences during the campaign, accompanied by an Pr 
i 


address from his majesty to hissubjects. I'romthe former of these 
documents have been collected, many of the particulars above re- 
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lated. Iwas aware that the Haytien account might *vell be suspect- 
ed of partiality, and I accordingly had it examined by gentlemen 
mentioned as having been present at the siege, whose corrections 
I have adopted. Between the above and the Haytien account of 
the transactions on the last day of the siege, there is a wide dif- 
ference. The latter does not mention a word of the qguickstep 
with which the black army marched off the ground, but on the 
contrary represents the retreat as having been effected onthe 18th, 
so quietly and with such order, that it was not perceived by the 
French. The statement I have given, agrees with the verdal ac- 
counts which were circulated by the soldiers, and is certainly the 
true one. It is by no means surprising that at every sortie, except 
the last, the French should have been repulsed, for when the 
great disparity of numbers is considered, it will appear almost im- 
possible that it could have been otherwise. 

The loss of the l'rench during the whole siege in killed and 
prisoners, was itis presumed about five hundred. That ofthe blacks 
was never publicly known; no person but the chiefs could have been 
possessed of this knowledge, and their reputation was toonicely de- 
pendent upon adisclosure of it, ever to permit the secret tobe divul- 
ged, Ithas however been estimated by some of our countrymen who 
were in the island at the return of the army, at seven or eight 
thousand, and I feel pursuaded that this computatiort is not out 
of the way. In addition to the losses they sustained by the fortune 
de la guerre, they had a more dangerous foe to contend with, 
than powder and ball. The well of Columbus situated about a 
quarter of a mile from the city on the bank of the river, and that 
of St Carlos, from which the army was supplied with water, had 
been poisoned by the French, and before the treachery of the 
measure was discovered, its effects were fatal and extensive. It 
is presumed that four or five thousand of the negroes were des- 
troyed in this way; but I imagine that estimate is overrated; half 
the number might have perished thus. It is worthy of remark 
that the same scheme had formerly been put into execution by 
the negroes, when investing the Cape, and the retaliation must 
have been forcibly perceived by them. R. 
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Asa man of letters and science, Tomas Cooper, Esq. formerly of Man- 


chester, but now of Northumberland, Pennsylvania, is very advantageously 
known to the literary world. We are indebted to him for the following new 
anecdote of doctor Jon nson. F.piror. 


































_ JT remember a conversation between doctor Johnson and Mr. 
Dagge, during an interval in the performance of Horace’s Car- 
men Seculare, when set to music by Philidor, and performed 
under his and Baretti’s direction. The subject was the proper 
method of pronouncing the Latin language. Johnson. “ Sir, 
this is a question that cannot be settled in this day; no modern 
can have heard the ancients speak ; therefore, no modern can tell 
how the ancients spake; one man may instruct another in proper 
diction by example, but the instruction must be addressed to the 
ear, not to the understanding; written precept is insufficient. 
All we can do in the present case is to conjecture, and of conjec- 
tures we are bound by the most probable. ‘That the pronuncia- 
tion of the Latin would be modified and altered by the intermix- 
ture of barbarians, who overturned the Roman empire is certain; 
but in what instances and to what degree is uncertain. It is 
probable that the immediate descendants of the Romans would 
be more likely to pronounce the Roman language with pro- 
priety than foreign nations. It is probable that persons living 
in the same climate and on the same spot would be more apt to 
fall into the pronunciation which a Roman would adopt than any 
foreigner; for the natural causes, that affect pronunciation, 
would be common to the ancient and the modern inhabitant of 
the same place. For these reasons, I incline to think that the 
Italians have the chance of being more correct than any other 
nation. Another observation occurs to me, which, though it will 
not decide the question, will serve to illustrate the arguments I 
have employed. When Virgil describes the Cyclops as forging 
the arms of #neas, he uses language evidently meant to convey 
2. correspondence of the sound to the sense. 


Illi inter se, magna vi, brachia tollunt, 
In numerum: versantque tenaci forcipe ferrum. 
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Pronounce this passage like an Englishman, and the beauty al- 
most vanishes; pronounce it like an Italian and it must be felt. 


— 


SoMEWHERE in the writings of Gopwtwn we believe an opinion similar to 
the following may be found. Mr. Cooprer who believes Burke to be in ears 
nest when he wrote his ironical Vindication, will, if he tax that excellent me- 
mory with which a man of science and genius is blessed, discover that the 
whole course of Burke’s life and doctrine was at issue with those sophisms spor- 
ted in the tract in question. EpirTor.* 








Burke’s Vindication of Natural Society, a very eloquent and 
ingenious imitation, of the style of lord Bolingbroke whatever 
the prefatory fretences may be, carries within it full and com- 
plete evidence that the author was in earnest, and that the sub- 
ject is treated con amore. It argues the preference of natural over 
artificial society, on the grounds furnished by the evils, that have 
afflicted mankind from monarchical and aristocratical ambition 
and despotism, and from the bondage we are kept under by the 
priesthood and the law. All these evils are portrayed in Mr. 
Burke’s best manner. He may have been afterward warped by 
his interest, and driven to take the side of power, by his ambi- 
tion and his necessities, but when he penned the Vindication of 
Natural Society, he felt as he wrote, or there is no dependance 
to be placed on internal evidence. This is a small but valuable 
essay and a fine specimen of indignant eloquence. 





* Although the Editor is decidedly of opinion that Mr. Burke did not bes 
lieve that the savage state was more enviable than the social, yet it must be 
granted that it has every air of enthusiasm and earnestness. The impassion- 
ed Vindicator is more eloquent and not less sophistical than Rousseau. It 
is a curious circumstance in the annals of literature that at nearly the same 
epoch, an Irish adventurer in the metropolis and a Genevan wanderer in the 
forest of Montmorency should sit down to compose eloquent harangues in 
praise of acorns, Indians, and savage liberty. But Burke’s object was to ex- 
pose the fallacy of Bolingbroke’s reasonings, for whose principles and character 
the orator of Beconfield seems to have cherished an habitual aversion. He 
mentions the noble lord in terms of the most sovereign contempt, though we 
think very undeservedly. In the heat and fury of Polemics, some of the ortho- 
dox writers have even called Bolingbroke stupid. Such a charge is undeserv- 
ing of a reply. Bolingbroke might have been a profligate knave byt most cer- 
fainly he was not a despicable fool. 

VOW. IV. T 
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THE various reading and recondite researches of Mr. Cooper have enabled 
him very accurately to explore the foundations of that suppositious chapter in 
the book of Genesis, which with so much good sense and scriptural sinipilicity 
enjoins upon us the duty of toleration. Eptror. 














Doctor FRANKLIN would have had great merit for fabrica- 
ting that beautiful chapter on toleration, so well known, and so 
generally ascribed to him, had he not been a plagiarist, in this 
instance. The passage is to be found in Taylor’s Liberty of Pro- 
phesying, Polemical Discourses, folio, page 1078. The fable, 
however, is of Arabian origin, as I strongly suspect from the fol- 
lowing extract of a dedication to the consuls and senate of Ham- 
burgh, of a book, whose title is Shebeth Jehudah. Tribus Jude. 
Solomonis Fil. Virgez. Complectens varias Calamitates Marty- 
ria, Dispersiones, &c. kc. Judeorum. De Hebrzo in Latinum 
versa a GeorGio GENTIO, 1680. 

Dedication, page 3. Illustre tradit nobilissimus autor Sa- 
dus, venerandz antiqualis exemplum Abrahamum Patriarchum 
hospitalitatis gloria celebratum vix ubi felix faustumque credi- 
disse hospitium, nisi externum aliquem, tanquam aliquod presi- 
dium domi, excipisset hospitem, quem omni officiorum prose- 
queretur genere. Aliquando cum hospitem domi non haberet, 
foris eum quesiturus campestria petit, forte virum quendam 
senectute gravem itinere fessum, sub arbore recumbentem con- 
spicit. Quem comiter exceptum domum hospitem deducit, et 
omni officio colit. Cum cznam appositam, Abrahamus et fami- 
lia ejus a precibus auspicaretur, senex manum ad cibum proten- 
dit, nullo religionis aut pietatis auspicio usus. Quo viso, Abra- 
hamus eum ita affatur: Mi Senex, vix decet canitiem tuam, 
sine preevia numinis veneratione cibum sumere. Ad que Se- 
nex; Ego Ignicola sum; istius modi morum ignarus; nostri 
enim majores nulium talem me docuere pietatem. Ad quam 
vocem horrescens Abrahamus rem sibi cum ignicola pro profano 


et a sui numinis cultu alienu esse eum a vestigio a cena remo- fa 
tum et sui consortii pestem et religicnis hostém domo ejecit.— th 
Sed ecce summus Deus Abrahamum statim monet. Quid agis, et 
Abrahame? Itane vero fecisse te decuit. Ego isti seni quan- os 


tumvis in me usque ingrato et vitam et victum centum amplius 
annos dedi, tu homini nec unam ccenam dare unumque eum mo- 
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mentum ferre potes? Qua divina voce monitus, Abrahamus se- 
hem ex itinere revocatum domum reducit, tantis officiis pietate 
et ratione colit ut suo exemplo ad veri numinis cultum eum pers 
duxerit. Vos quoque Proceres nobilissimi,~cum pari studio 
Judzorum gentem habeatis, laudatissimo more atque exemplo 
pietate potius servare, quam severe disciplina excludere, eos 
tanquam perditas Christi oviculas colligere quam dissipare ma 
vultis. 


Tue following story told by Mr. C. exhibits something in the-shape of good 
sense, under the disguise of a very good pun. It is wonderful, however, that 
Warburton should have hazarded such a sentiment, though it is by no means 
strange that he should have expressed himself so wisely, so wittily and so well. 


“]T wave heard frequent use,” said the late lord Sandwich in 
a debate on the test law, “of the words orthodoxy and hetero- 
doxy, but I confess myself at a loss to know precisely What they 
mean.”’ “ Orthodoxy, my lord,” said Warburton in a whisper, 
“ Orthodoxy is my doxy; heterodoxy is another man’s doxy.”’ 
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THE BEEHIVE—No. II. 
Sic vobis——mellificatis apes. 
Quidquid agunt homines nostri est farrago libelli. 


EXTRAORDINARY OPTICS. 


Every person who has perused the most learned and elabo- 
tate Joe Miller’s works, must recollect, that in page 2899 of 
the fortieth volume, there is a wonderful story of a man posses- 
sed of such extraordinary visual powers, that he could actually 
seé a fly on the top of St. Paul’s steeple.. This wonder of the 
world has always been regarded as the ne /fi/us ultra of the impor- 
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tant sense of seeing. But as the present extraordinary age has 
surpassed all that preceded it in so many other points, I am hap- 
py to be able to cite recent authority for the existence of “the 
power of optics,” far, far beyond the erudite Joe Miller’s hero. 
It is but a few months since there were published in the capital 
of the British empire, “ Letters from an Irish Student in Lon- 
don, to his Father,” in which the phenomenon to which I refer 
is related. The author gives an account of his having been in- 
troduced to a levee at court, and so great was the pressure of 
the crowd on retiring, that there was a complete “ squeeze”’ for 
® half an hour,” during the whole of which time the duke of P. 
who was behind him, and lord S. who was immediately before 
him, and whom he attentively surveyed, never moved a muscle. 
Thus it appears that he must have actually had eyes in the back 
of his head, and that with that pair which, in common with the 
rest of mankind, he possessed in front, he must have looked 
through the person before him. But perhaps I had better give 
his own words: “The aged duke of P. stood immediately be- 
hind me, and lord S. a late ex-minister before me. They bore 
their situation with so much apathy, that, although lord S. did 
venture to raise his eyes from the ground, which the duke did 
not, neither of them moved a muscle during the half hour in 
which Iattentively surveyed them.”* 
Misnomer. 

Philadelphia exhibits a wonderful instance of a drawbridge 
of mason’s work, which of course, nothing short of supernatural 
power could draw uf. A quizzical lexicographer, in compiling 
a dictionary for our meridian, might define the word drawédridge, 
a bridge that is absolutely immovable. 

The pompous title of those Italian assemblies which are 
called conversationes, is, according to Dr. Moore, as happily 
applied as our term, drawbridge, They are, according to the 
doctor, remarkably dull and insipid. “ 4 conversatione,” he 
adds, “is a place where there is no conversation.” 





roa aw 


* Vol, 11, p. 3. 
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A conquered nation having rebelled against the Peruvian it 
prince, Tupa Inca Yupanqui, he decimated the people at large, f| 
and humanely ordered that the higher orders should have two of 1 
their upper and two of their lower teeth drawn; and that the / 
same punishment should be extended to their posterity. 

An elegant translator. a | 

In a small universal history, written in French, there is the Bt 
following sentence: ~ |. q 

“ Au commencement, toute la terre etoit inhabitee. Apres 
quoi, le pays d’Eden sur l’Euphrate fut peuplé le premicr. 
C’etoit la qu’ habitoit le premier couple d’hommes. De ce 
couple discendirent successivement plusieurs couples; et de 
ceux-ci des millers d’autres.”’ 

This sentence has been rendered into English, by an accom- i} 


plished translator thus: | 
“In the beginning all the earth was inhabited; after which | 
the country of Eden, on the Euphrates, was peopled the first. 
| It was there that the first couple of men lived. From this only 
| couple successively descended many couples, and of these mil- 


lions of others.”’ 

Although translation, as it is frequently executed, is little 
more than a burlesque of the sentiments of the original, this 
claims the palm of pre-eminence in travesty, nonsense, and fol- 

; ly, over any attempt of the kind I have ever known. 
! — 
“ God tempers the wind to the shorn lamd.” 

Every reader of the Sentimental Journey recoilects with plea- 
sure the beautiful comment which Sterne wrote upon this text. 
Poor Maria occupies a conspicuous place in that elegant work, 
and to her interesting case was this consoling maxim applied. 


v's 


Ve 


‘ Those who take any interest in the welfare of their fellow mor- 

. tals, must have frequent opportunities of observing how apposite | 
it is to the situation and circumstances of a considerable portion : | 

# of the unfortunate part of mankind. | 


This proverb, and another of similar import, “ God fits the | | 
back to the burden,” are deduced from a consideration of that 
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almost universal quality inherent in human nature, of assimilat- 
ing our conduct, and moulding our characters to those emer- 
geiicies which arise in the fluctuations of human affairs. 

Under the influence of this property of our nature, Philadel- 
phia has witnessed the remarkable case of a French nobleman, 
whom the revolution in his country had hurled from the pitinacle 
of wealth and dignity, and who occupied himself here in the pro- 
fession of atinman. In this occupation he conducted himself 
with the most perfect propriety, and his “ back” was as com- 
pletely “ fitted to the burden” as if he had borne it from his in- 
fancy. There are at present cases to be met with here, and in 
other parts of the United States, not dissimilar to this of the 
noble tinman. Hamburg, Altona, Amsterdam, London, and va- 
rious other cities in Europe have all beheld numberless instances 
of persons who had moved in the same high sphere, and who on 
being detruded from thence, have employed their talents of mu- 
sic, dancing, drawing, fencing, mathematics, &c. kc. toearn a 
support. Many of them have acknowledged, that in these re- 
duced situations they have enjoyed more real happiness than for- 
merly, when surrounded with all the profusion of Asiatic luxury. 

But, however remarkable and commendable these cases are, 
they do not excite the same emotions in my mind, nor are they 
so honourable to human nature as those of many respectable fe- 
males, who, when bereft of parents and husbands, have nobly 
met and defied “the stings and arrows of outrageous fortune,” 
and supported themselves and families in the most examplary 
manner. On these occasions they have, all at once, assumed 
the energy and fortitude which many of our sex absurdly be- 
lieve belong exclusively to us. They appear on a sudden 
wholly transformed into new creatures, and to have entirely de- 
vested themselves of that helplessness which is partly the result 
of the natural delicacy of the female sex, but is ina much great- 
er degree the fostered offspring of erroneous systems of educa- 
tion, which sentence half the human species to incalculable dis- 
advantages. 

The instances of this description are numberless, and afford 
a proud triumph to the sex. There is hardly a street in Phila- 
delphia, or in any of our great cities, but can produce several. 
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Within the limited circle of my own acquaintance, I know wi- 
dows who have been left in a most destitute situation, and, after 
having struggled with the most formidable adversity, have final- 
ly triumphed over all their difficulties, in a manner reflecting 
honour not only upon themselves but on their sex at large. Some 
of them, burthened with large and expensive families, enjoy 
more halcyon days than before the fell destroyer, death, had be- 
reaved them of their husbands. 

In corroboration of these remarks I might readily specify 
many striking cases. But I shall confine myself to two, with 
which I shall conclude’ this discussion. The important and ar- 
duous business of printing is carried on in Philadelphia, by two 
females, one the widow, and the other the daughter of deceased 
printers. For care and fidelity in the execution of their work; 
for laborious industry and steady perseverance ; for an unceasing 
exertion to please their employers, these ladies may fairly enter 
the lists with any competitor of our sex. The unmarried lady 
printed the English version of the Septuagint, executed by the 
venerable Charles Thompson, esq. 

To the reflections and facts here laid before the reader, a 
prudent parent may perhaps judge it proper to pay attention. 
They may serve to throw some light on the proper system of 
educating daughters. Instead of fostering and increasing the 
natural helplessness of the female sex, it appears advisable to 
use every effort to counteract it. All sublunary affairs are liable 
to great vicissitudes. There is no situation, however affluent, 
that affords us any security against the destruction of all our 
prospects. A career that commenced under the most favour- 
able auspices, may terminate with “ shadows, clouds, and dark- 
ness.” A female, thus reduced, owes infinite obligation to a pa- 
rent, who has endowed her with some useful talent, some means 
of securing a decent livelihood. And surely that parent has a 
very heavy account to settle, who, depending on the transitory 
goods of fortune, educates children, particularly females, with- 
out any provision for the days of adversity and distress. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Additional observations on the origin of stones that have fallen 
Srom the atmosphere. 


In this essay I propose briefly to notice and endeavour to confute 
the several opinions entertained by different gentlemen of considera- 
ble celebrity in the scientific world with regard to the origin of certain 
stony subtances that have at different times fallen to the earth, and 
by these meansimpress more forcibly onthe mind the great probability 
there is, of the theory stated by Laplace, being the only true expo- 
sition of this obscure though curious subject. 
To look upon the many surprising phenomena that are occur- 
ing every hour, with the eye of superstition, to consider them as 
arising from preternatural causes, or to regard them as prodigies or 
the signs and forerunners of important events belongs solely to the 
ignorant und illiterate; but to search with scientific avidity into the 
secrets of nature, and in her inmost recesses seek the causes of those 
things that are now wrapped in the dark folds of obscurity and mys- 
tery, are among the pleasing avocations of the philosophic mind and 
the literary amusements of every man of genius. Whenever a cir- 
cumstance occurs sufficiently surprising to excite in our breasts a 
certain degree of curiosity to become acquainted with the causes of 
its appearance, a hypothetical career generally ensues in which the 
bounds of reason and common sense are quickly overleaped and 
soon left far behind; every man has then a different opinion and 
contending theories and hypotheses jumbied together in one chaotic | 
mass of absurdity, irregularity and confusion, leave the object, the 
xplanation of which was their evident intention, covered with a ten- s 
fold deeper shade of obscurity than at first. I 
The cause of this confusion is obvious; men of inferior talents a 
are prone to seize with avidity upon whatever offers a view to the 7 
elucidation of any thing mysterious; hence mere guesses covered b 
with the flimsy veil of plausibility are substituted in the place of 


probable theories the productious of literary minds and the result d. 
of years of study and observation; Aence all this confusion contra- F 
diction and irregularity of which we have so much to complain ; and m 
hence the several absurdities perceivable in the splendid hypothe- th 
ses of comparatively eminent men. To avoid those quicksands ca 


of philosophy it will be necessary in traversing the path of the- 
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oretical speculation a/ways to keep reason and common sense in 
sight; every departure from this rule, however slight, will, ge- 
nerally speaking, be attended with evil consequences: a mix- 
ture of truth with fiction, and of good sense with absurdity, 
whenever perceivable in a theory, or hypothesis, seldom fails of 
exciting disgust, and of drawing upon its inventor ridicule and 
contempt, to the destruction of every flattering expectation of 
praise and celebrity the suggestions of vanity may have raised 
within his breast. 
I will now proceed to examine the opinions entertained by dif- 
ferent gentlemen, onthe subject I have undertaken to investigate. 
Dr. Bricknell, of Charleston, in South Carolina, in a letter 
to Mr. Meigs, president of the university at Athens, in the 
state of Georgia, gives it as his opinion, that those stones are 
the productions of terrestrial volcanos, alleging as a reason for 
so supposing, that as hard substances, such as those in question, 
can never spontaneously ascend into the atmosphere, they must 
acquire their great height through the agency of some volcanic 
power. The doctor, in his objections to the Lunar Theory, 
has evidently fallen into a mistake, probably through oversight, 
with regard to the augmentation of the earth’s centripetal force 
by reason of an increase of matter. He observes, “ that had the 
ponderous bodies of stone, metal, &c. which have frequently fal- 
jen from the atmosphere for ages, descended from the moon or 
some of the planets, the increase of matter in the earth augment- 
ing its centripetal force, would have drawn us nearer the sun.” 
This remark is very true as it respects the descent of the sub- 
stances from some of the other planets, but not so from the 
moon, and for a satisfactory demonstration of the truth of this 
assertion, I will refer the reader to Mewton’s Principia, Book 1, 
frage 29; also B. 3, prop. 7. and other parts of the same cele- 
brated work. 

Mr. Williams, in his account of the explosion of an extraor- 
dinary meteor, near Benares in the East Indies, published in the 
Philosophical Transactions, vol. 92, fi. 179, concludes his re- 
marks on that occurrence with observing, that “it is well known 
there are no volcanos in the continent of India, and as far as 1 


can learn, no stones have been met with in the earth ia that part 
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of the world, which bear the smallest resemblance to those 
above described.” From such remarks what are we to infer? 
certainly his disbelief in the opinion of their having been 
east from a volcano. The supposition of those meteors being 
formed above the atmosphere through the agency of electricity 
had before this been stated by Dr. Blagden, but from his having 
passed over this and several other hypotheses in silence we are 
led to suppose he believed the cause of the phenomenon wholly 
unconnected with our earth. If he was of opinion that they 
were produced by a lunar explosion, he certainly must have had 
eood reasons for so supposing, although probably the idea struck 
him as rather uncommon, perhaps effarently absurd, and a fear 
of ridicule prevented him from expressing his opinion with that 
unrestrained freedom his good sense prompted. 

The next speculation to which I would call the reader’s at- 
tention is that of the Chevalier Michel Rubin de Celis,on a mass 
of native iron discovered in South America. (See Phil. Trans.) 

The Chevalier states, that he found the substance almost 
wholly buried in the ground, in the middle of an immense plain, 
entircly free from declivities and composed of a light sandy 
soil; within the circumference of a hundred leagues ef which 
there was not the least appearance of a mountain, and at that 
distance none of a volcano, yet notwithstanding those obstacles 
he endeavours to account for its appearance by means of a sup- 
posed pre-existing volcano of which nothing indicative of its 
former situation now appears, but a small irregularity in the 
level of the plain having a gentle ascent of five or six feet, at the 
top of which is a small mineral spring. In a former essay I 
me..tioned the discovery of a similar mass of iron by Professor 
Pallas in Siberia; the theory introduced by M. Chaldni in his 
observations on that mass for the purpose of accounting for its 
appearance, is much more probable than that of JZ. de Celis. My 
objections to the former I have before stated, and those that 
may be urged against the truth of the latter are so numerous and 
so obvious that it would be unnecessary te advance them. 





The weight of this mass was about . It may per- 
haps be urged in objection to my supposition of this lump of 
iron having been originally thrown from the crater of a lunar 
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volcano, that its great weight in addition to the velocity of its 
motion would have been sufficient to carry it to the earth’s cen- 
tre; to this I answer, that the resistance met with by the body 
in its flight through the atmosphere would effectually prevent 
it from sinking far in the ground, and although most probably, 
at the time of its fall it was buried some depth in the ground, 
yet such changes may have been since occasioned by various 
causes in the elevation of the surrounding soil as to place it in 
its present situation. 

Let us now turn our attention to the observations of Dr. Blag- 
den, contained in the account he gives of a number of fiery me- 
teors, published in Phil. Trans, vol. 74, fp. 222. 

This gentleman’s theory I have slightly mentioned before; 
he was of opinion that the metcors called fire-balls, are formed 
either above or within the atmosphere, by certain unknown 
electric causes, and that they are not even connected with the 
aurora borealis, or northern lights. In support of this hypothesis 
he brings forward a number of circumstances attending the ap- 
pearance of some of them, such as sparks from them injuring 
ships in the same manner as lightning, lambent flames playing 
about the heads of observers, &c. &c. This hypothesis is, I 
think, more liable to objections than any hitherto noticed. That 
some of those phenomena called fire-balls may owe their forma- 
tion to electric causes is far from improbable; and had the doc- 
tor confined his theory to the explanation of some particular ap- 
fearances, it would, no doubt, be in some measure satisfactory; 
but to endeavour the invention of a theory calculated for a ge- 
neral explanation of all similar phenomena, and ground it upon 
the effects of an agent with the nature and qualities of which 
we are so little acquainted, that it has been found impossible to 
make even a reasonable guess as to the manner in which it 
could conduce towards creating those meteors is certainly in- 
compatible with every rule laid down for our direction in philo- 
sophical research. It must, however, be remarked, in justice 
to Dr. Blagden, that at the time he wrote the above mentioned 
paper it was not known that in general the hard bodies that have 
so frequently fallen to the earth, and those meteors, are the same 
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things, and consequently his hypothesis, at that time, bore an 
appearance of much greater probability than it does at present. 

The next opinion to which I shall call the attention of the 
reader, is that entertained by Mr. J. Pringle, in his Collection of 
Accounts of a remarkable fiery meteor. (Phil. Trans. vol. 51.) 

This gentleman supposed the luminous appearances called 
fire-balls, so often seen in our atmosphere, to be hard bodies 
revolving about some fixed centre, and ordained by the Almighty 
for useful and salutary purposes; such as purifying the noxious 
parts of our atmosphere, clearing it of destructive gasses, &c. 
The facts that have been urged in objection to the probability 
of this theory are, 1. The great number there must be of those 
revolving comets. 2. The great rapidity of their flight. And 
3. It may be observed, that their falling to the earth destroys at 
once its probability; for, as has been before observed, any in- 
crease of the earth’s gravity will most certainly augment its cen- 
tripetal force, and tend to draw us nearer the sun. 

There is a hint in Dr. Halley’s paper on extraordinary me- 
teors, that shews he was of the same opinion with M. Chaldni, 
with respect to the origin of the falling stones. After giving 
an account of the appearance of a very curious fire-ball which 
he observes to have been accompanied by a number of circum- 











stances indicative of its possessing solidity ; he endeavours to 
account for its origin by supposing it to have been formed in 
the ether by a “ fortuitous concourse of atoms.” If so, how 
did it become ignited? The sudden combination of a number of 
indefinitely small particles of matter will have no effect in set- 
ting them on fire, if taking place beyond the limits generally 
assigned to our atmosphere; and if we suppose them to be unin- 
flamed at the moment of their creation, it is certainly highly 
improbable that in the little time of their passing through the 
atmosphere they should acquire a state of ignition so violent as 
that in which they are generally observed to be. The meteor 
aLove mentioned proceeded with the astonishing velocity of one 
hundred and sixty miles per minute, over Italy and France, and 
fell into the sea, upon coming in contact with which there en- 
sued a loud and horrid noise, similar to that proceeding from 
the plunging a piece of red hot metal into water. 
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I will conclude the present essay with a few general obser- 
vations, tending to show the manner in which we are to proceed 
in order to separate the true from the fictitious parts of this he- 

_terogeneous mass of hypotheses. [rom a perusal of the differ- 

ent papers written upon this subject and published in the trans- 
actions of the Royal Society, it will appear that most of the 
theories I have noticed in this essay, although evidently intend- 
ed as, general solutions to this interesting inquiry, adapted to 
the circumstances only of some particular appearances, and con- 
sequently wholly inadequate to the explanation of, perhaps, the 
very next that may occur. A few circumstances of a dubious 
nature attending the appearance of one or two meteors gave rise 
to the supposition of their owing their origin to.certain unknown 
qualities of the electric fluid. The theory of the terrestrial 
comets took its rise from some of the fire-balls having been ob- 
served to advance rapidly to the earth, then suddenly recede and 
quickly disappear. The theory of Dr. Halley or Chaldni, that 
of .Dr. Bricknell, and Laplace’s Lunar theory appear to be the 
only ones calculated for the purposes of general explanation. 

The first of these by attributing the origin of those meteors 
that have appeared to possess solidity, to the sudden combination 

- of a number of atomic particles floating in space, carries with it 
the idea of such fortuitous collections frequently occurring, and 
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n consequently an explanation of the reason why meteors so often 
are seen, and falls of stone so often take place. 

yf The second, by supposing the hard bodies to come from ter- 
¥ restrial volcanos, leaves this idea impressed upon our mind; 
ly if we believe a mass of iron, within the circumference of two or 
1- three hundred leagues of which there is not the least appear- 
ly ance of a volcano, to have been cast from the crater of a burn- 
1e ing mountain, by some extraordinary force; may we not give 
aS the like implicit credence to the truth of the same theory when 
or made use of to explain the origin of any other mass discovered 

e in a similar situation; for example, that found by Pallas, in Si- 

d beria, within thousands of miles of which there was no appear- 


- ance of a volcano. That different meteors may owe their origin 
to different causes, is a supposition by no means improbable ; 
through the agency of electricity phenomena may have been 
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caused, the appearance of which may have led observers to be- 
lieve them the same with others of perhaps quite a different na- 
ture, and a train of combustible gasses taking fire in the more 
elevated regions of the atmosphere, may have produced pheno- 
mena, apparently similar to the appearance of fire-balls of a 
solid kind. If those things be true the proper method we ought 
to pursue in forming our opinion of the origin and cause of every 
such appearance, is to judge from its attendant circumstances of 
its nature, whether solid or otherwise, whether upon its explod- 
ing any hard substances fall to the ground; or whether,-instead 
of bursting into pieces, it merely dwindles away and finally be- 
comes extinct; from carefully observing which of these several 
circumstances attend upon the phenomenon we may be enabled, 
with tolerable accuracy, to form a correct idea of the theory 
most adequate to the explanation of its origin. It is but natural 
to suppose that a mere collection of gasses, inflamed by combi- 
nation in, and contact with the atmosphere, will not proceed with 
the velocity of a body that has traversed the space between the 
earth and moon; its path will in general be irregular; it will 
scmetimes suddenly disappear, and at others gradually; its dis- 
appearance may be owing to a separation of the different kinds 
of exhalation, vapours or gasses, of which it is composed, and 
their consequent extinction. A fiery meteor caused by electri- 
city will, in general, it is presumed, proceed with immense ve- 
locity, may be attended with a crackling noise, will sometimes 
descend perpendicularly, and in so doing may injure houses, 
&c. in the same manner with lightning, and many other minute 
circumstances indicative of its peculiar nature will always be 
observed. The atomic and volcanic theories I reject, as in 
many respects improbable, (as it respects a mere hypothesis, I 
cannot with justice use a harsher term.) 

Upon the whole, I think the lunar theory of Laplace is the 
only one capable of answering all the purposes of a general ex- 
planation, my arguments, or rather those of its ingenious inven- 
tor and other eminent men in its favour, I have detailed in a for- 
mer essay, and if when this hypothesis becomes generally known 
it were remembered by learned observers carefully to note the 
different circumstances attending the appearance of fire-balls; 
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their origin would not so frequently be a cause of mystery to the 
learned, of conjecture to the curious, and of superstitious won- 


der to the ignorant and illiterate. 
H. Y. 


Baltimore, June 12, 1810. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 





PHYSICIANS, in more thai; instance, have deigned to 
invoke the aid of the Muses to enforce the precepts of their 
science. Nor has the invocation been: made without’ success. 
The blandishments of poetry will sometimes seduce attention, 
and insinuate,whole dme'instruction, when all the graver pow- 
ers fail. Armstrong, on Art of Preserving Health, has long 
since become @he” of the S most popular productions i in. the lan- 
| da ctic ps are remembered by many a valetu- 
y y! dless . ea eomonicions of Buchan 
i, that is little known, 
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Are wing’d with transport; she too gives the soul 
Of firmness; without her, the hand of toil 
Would languid sink ; the eye of reason fade. 


To this then bend thy care, O parent mind; 
Array thy child in health; a nobler dress 
Not gorgeous majesty can boast: the thanks 
Of future gratitude thou wilt receive, 
More than around him from thy treasured hoard 
Than showering sums profuse, or giving all 
Thy herds, and bleating flocks; though thousands range 
Thy spacious meads, or clothe thy ample hills. 
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Would’st thou thy children bless? The sacred voice 
Of nature calls thee; where she points the way 
Tread confident. No labyrinth is here: 

No clue of Ariadne wilt thou need, 

To Theseus given ; fair is her open path, 
And strong the steady light she casts around, 
Instinctive light, the surest safest guide. 


Thy. child is born. See, where the trea _lierous nurse, 

Or priestess of Lucina, in her hand 

The ready medicine brings! Forewarned, beware ; 
Within the fatal drug lurks death; by this, 
Thousands from yet untasted life retire, 

Thousands of infant souls; yet sanctified 

By custom, other reasons are assign’d, 

And nature is accused of impious deeds 

She ne’er committed, Nature will preserve 
Whate’er she frames: and what the child requires 
In his new state, sagaciously provides, 

Both food and remedy: Before the sun 

Hath from his birth encircled half the sphere, 

He asks, plain as expressive signs can ask, 

The mother’s breast: without a moment’s pause 
Hear thé mute voice of instinct and obey. 

Know the first efflux from the milky fount 

Is nature’s chymic mixture, which no power 

Of art presumptuous can supply; this flows 

Gently detersive, purifying, bland ; 

This each impediment o’ercomes, and gives 

The young, unfetter’d springs of life to play. 

Hence too the mother is secure: The streams, 

Her infant’s health promoting, flow to her 
Salubrious; otherwise confined, or urged 
Back to their source, what evils may she dread! 
Sickness, and giddy languor, shivering cold, 

And heat alternate, dire obstructions, pangs 
Of sharpest torture, cancers, by the juice 
Of boasted hemloc not to be remov’d. 

O mother (let me by that tenderest name 
Conjure thee) still pursue the task begun! 
Nor unless urged by strong necessity, 

Some fated, some peculiar circumstance, 
By which thy health may suffer, or thy child 
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Inhale disease, or that the genial food 

Too scanty flows, give to an Alien’s care 

Thy orphan babe. Oh! if by choice thou dost— 
What shall I call thee? woman? No, though fair 
Thy face, and deckt with unimagined charms 
Though sweetness seem portray’d in every line, 
And smiles which might become a Hebe, rise 
At will, crisping thy rosy cheeks, though all 
That’s lovely, kind, attractive, elegant, 

Dwell in thy outward shape, and catch the eye 
Of gazing rapture, all is but deceit; 

The form of woman’s thine, but not the soul. 
Had’st thou been treated thus, perchance the prey 
Of death long since, no child of thine had known 
An equal lot severe. O unblown flower! 

Soft bud of spring! Planted im foreign soil, 
How wilt thou prosper! Brush’d by other winds 
In a new clime, and fed by other dews 

Than suit thy nature! From a stranger hand 
Ah, what can infancy expect, when she 

Whose essence was inwove with thine, whose life, 
Whose soul thou didst participate, neglects 
Herself in thee, and breaks the strongest seal 
Which nature stamp’d in vain upon her heart. 


O luckless babe, born in an evil hour! 
Who shall thy numerous wants attend? explore 
The latent cause of ill? thy slumbers guard? 
And when awake, with nice sedulity 
Thy every glance observe? A parent might; 
A hireling cannot; though of blameless mind, 
Though conscious duty prompt her to the task, 
She feels not in her breast the impulsive goad 
Of instinct, all the fond, the fearful thoughts 
Awakening; say, at length that habit’s power 
Can something like maternal kindness give, 
Yet, ere that time, may the poor nursling die. 

Besides, who can assure the lacteal springs 
Clear, and untainted? Oft disorder lurks 
Beneath the vivid bloom, and cheerful eye, 
Promising health; and poisonous juice secrete, 
Slow undermining life, stains what should be 
The purest nutriment. Hence, worse than death, 
Long years of misery to thy blasted child. 
: Th 
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A burthen to himself, by others shunn’d, 

He wishes for the grave, and w.stes his days 

In solitary wo; or haply weds, 

And propagates the hereditary plague ; 

Entailing on his name the bitter curse 

Of generations yet unborn, a race 

Pithiess, and weak, of faded texture wan; 

Like some declining plant, with midew’d leaves, 
Whose root a treacherous msect gnaws unseen. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
A RIDE TO NIAGARA. 
(Continued from page 62.) 


Monday, May 15, to the falls of Niagara. Opposite Chippe- 
way, the river seems to be about a mile and a half across. At the 
fajis it is contracted and divided by an island into two main cataracts, 
the one ne«r the British, the other near the American side. The 
road runs along the brow of a hill, and as you pass along at about 
two miles distance from Chippeway, you observe a wagon road 
descending to the right into some flats washed by the rapids of Ni- 
agara. The descent may be eighty or ninety feet. The flats are 
very narrow, but there are four or five buildings on them, a mill, 
atannery, kc. At any of these you can procure « person to walk 
with you half a mile to the Table Rock, over a part of which the 
river rushes and makes the great fall. Ten doilars would make 
this a good horse road; at present you hay to wind through the 
bushes very uncomfortably. The tavern-keepers at Chippeway 
oucht to feel it their duty to make the walk as comfortable for the 
ladies «s possible, and a trifle wouid make it so. When you get on 
the edge of this limestone flat called the Table Rock, you have 


before you a fuil and complete view of an amphitheatre of about 
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hait a iile* in circumference; comprehending close to your right 
two-thirds of the river Niagara, after rushing along in broken and 
foan ing rapids, precipitating itself into a chasm beneath your feet, 
exactiy one hundred and fifty feet deept. The failing water projects 
far enough to admit you to see a considerable way between the rock 
and the main sheet, and affords room enough for those who wish to 
descend, to go behind it. This is owing to a projecting ledge of 
the rock over which the water is precipitated. Opposite to you, 
at the distance of somewhat less than a quarter of « mile, you see 
the river broken by a finely wooded island; and the rest of this im- 
mense body of water, rushing down into the farther part of the 
chasm below, on the American side. 

The roaring and foaming of the rapids for near a mile in full 
view before the river arrives at the precipice ; the green tint of the 
water, edged all the way down by curiing foids of snow white foam ; 
the immediate chasm of boiling snow into which the river pours; the 
mist that eternally hovers over the guif below, and through which 
you see at intervals the turbulence of the bottom; the trees of the 
island which divides the falls, and which scem to vescend even below 
the edge of the precipice itself; the immense interminable mass 
of wood, which fills the whole of the surrounding country, and bor- 
ders to the very edge, every part of the watery prospect; and the 
rapidity with which the green and white current below drives along 


* So it appears to me, but I find the measurement more precisely given 


thus: Yards. 
The Horse-shoe falls have an extent of about : 600 
The Island, : , . , . , . 340 
The Sinall Fall beyond, on the American side, : : : 8 
Another island, wooded to the edge of the precipice, ' 120 
The Great Fall on the American side, 163 feet tothe bottom, . 550 





The circumference of the amphitheatre, from the Table Rock to 
the edge of the last mentioned fall, . gustene der.” ; . 718 

I think the eye takes in at least half a mile. 

+ This measurement I obtained from Mr. Jos. Ellicott, who told me he had 
taken much pains to ascertain the height from the Table Rock to the water’s 
edge : and though he had made it one hundred and fifty feet on some trials, 
he had oftener made it one hundved and forty-nine feet six inches. It may, 
therefore, be called one hundred and fifty feet in round numbers. 
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as if in haste to escape from the horrible chasm in which it had 
been ingulfed, form altogether a scene of grandeur and of beauty, 
unrivalled. I felt content that I had taken the journey. It was 
worth the trouble. 

After having sufficiently contemplated the scene before me, I 
was satisfied that I could well dispense with my intended tour to 
the American side; and also with the troublesome descent down 
an unsafe ladder half a mile off, and a walk of near a mile over the 
rough rocks at the bottom, to get at the view below, and behind the 
sheet of water. It appeared to me that every thing that was worth 
seeing, might be seen in safety and in comfort from the Table 
Rock; but those who have more youth, more leisure, and more 
curiosity than I had may like to see aid that is to be seen. It 
is unpardonable in the tavern-keepers at Chippeway, whose esta- 
blishments are to be maintained by the concourse of travellers, who 
come expressly to see the falls, that they do not provide at least 
a sound and safe ladder, and expend twenty or thirty dollars in lay- 
ing the stones at the bottom in such a manner as to enable the fe- 
male part of the visitants to contemplate the scene under the Ta- 
ble Rock, if they wish so to do: at present it is an undertaking 
too arduous and fatiguing for the female sex. 

Those who wish to descend will be directed to a house about 
half a mile from the flats, where a ladder is kept for the purpose. 
When I was there nobody had gone down it since the preceding 
season, and I was advised not to try; an advice which I readily 
complied with. From the flats where the habitations are, you can 
ascend again into the main road, which I think is about eighty or 
ninety feet perpendicular above the edge of the water. This, there- 
fore, is the descent which forms the rapids of the river, before the 
perpendicular fall of one hundred and fifty feet commences. 

When you have again got upon the high road by an ascent af 
the further end of the flats, you see about a hundred yards before 
you a house, with a field before it, fenced with a worm fence. It is 
now occupied by Charles Wilson, but has lately been sold to a Mr. 
Shannon. Do not go so far as the house, but skirt round the fence, 
and in about one hundred and fifty or two hundred yards, you will 
see two or three knolls or prominences on which you may again 

ake your stand, and have perhapsa still more complete view of the 
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whole scenery than from the Table Rock. There is an oak tree on 
the best brow that I found for the purpose, on which about four feet 
high I cut a small blaze with my penknife. A small island in the 
river on the American side, in the midst of the falls on the Ameri- 

can side; a mil! seat in the distance; and the beauty of the smaller 

fall which is made by that island, are objects worth noticing, as ad- 

ding to the picturesque of the scenery, after you have sufficiently 
contemplated the grand whole. I gave the man who went with 

me from Hardie’s, the tanner, half a dollar, with which he was 

well content. He told me that land thereabout, unimproved, sold 

from three to four pounds sterling an acre, not far from the road, 

prime land. Hardie (a civil man) emigrated fifteen years ago from 

Lewistown, on the Juniata, before Mifflin county was struck off 
from Cumberland. I mention this because I saw neither actual 

improvement in his situation, nor any means of improvement that 

might not have been made or obtained in the place he left. 

I intended originally to have gone from Buffaloe up the Ameri- 
can side, to Schlosser’s, but Landen at Buffaloe informed me, the 
road was impassable. However, persons had been appointed to put 
it in order, and he was one, and about to set to work the next day, 
so that in a week or two it would be good. From Schlosser’s north- 
ward to Lewistown there is a road, which forms the portage on the 
American side round the falls of seven miles, and thence from 
Lewistown to Niagara fort, a tolerable road of six miles. The ri- 
ver makes a bend toward the British side, so that tle portage round 
the falls there is nine miles. The country on the American side is 
good and will admit of thick settlement, but there are very few 
settlers from Niagara fort southward to Buffaloe. I cannot help 
thinking it would be well worth while to force a settlement along 




















that frontier. 

41 Inquire for John Thompson’s house; it isa mile and a half off 
the road. You go past one Bateman’s on the left hand of the road, 
where you may get some person not merely to direct, but to go 
with you to Thompson’s, which is a good stone house near the 
river. At the back of his house there is a stony field, full of cedars 
and white pine ; go to the bank, and you see a place they call the 
whirlpool, which is a truly picturesque scene. The river seems at 
jeast one hundred and fifty feet below you; narrow, rapid, foaming : 
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in its haste it drives against a bay which forms nearly a cul de sac; 
this occasions an eddy, which they call the whirlpool. On some 
days it is comparatively still; on others it roars as loud as the great 
falls, and may be well heard at three and four miles distance. It is 
an object not to be passed on such a tour. Volney notices it, but I 
had not Volney with me, and I had forgotten it. I heard of it by 
chance, from my condutor at the Table Rock telling me of some one 
who lived near the whir/poo/. A traveller must inquire for him- 
self, he need not count upon being told of any thing worth seeing at 
Chippeway. The man who conducted me was a German; he had 
lived for some years thereabout as a farming servant, at six dollars 
per month and board, which I menuon as an item of the price of 
labour. 

13 Returned from Thompson’s to (three miles) Queenstown. 
This is situated at the bottom of the hill; that is from one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred feet below the road which leads 
from Lake Erie. This road has a gentle descent all the way 
from Lake Erie hither; but here it falls abruptly into a bottom 
thus much below its own level. It is highiy probable that at 
some far remote period, the great falls were at this place; for 
here is the commencement or the termination (call it which you 
will) of the higher level. The river here begins to widen, and 


eddies in it. 

Queenstown is a pleasant village of about sixteen or eighteen 
lrouses. I stopped at Banister’s, a civil man, from Massachu- 
setts. I get a pint of excellent port, which more majorum I find 
to be the fashionable wine among the Anglo Canadians. 

This is a place of trade, being the commencement of the 
portage round the falls. Banister pays about twelve shillings 
sterling a year for direct taxes of all kinds. The military and 
judiciary are paid by the crown. Judge Hamilton, who died late- 
ly, and had very large property, was assessed at no more. The 
imported goods come by way of Montreal. [or tea they give 
one dollar and a half per pound, loaf sugar three shillings (New- 
vork currency). For my wine he charged me five shiilings, but 
it was good. At Batavia I got Mr. Eliicott to change my Penn- 
sylvania notes, for the netes current in Newyork state; but I 
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found notes of no kind current in Canada. They trade for coin. 
They have no bank; and they dislike our notes. No wonder. 

After dinner I rode (eight miles) to Newark, Fort St.George. 
The road excellent. The ride along the Niagara beautiful. The 
country well settled. In fact it may be regarded as a continued 
village from the ferry opposite the Black Rock for thirty-three 
or thirty-four miles down to Newark. I stopped at Emery’s, a 
very good tavern. I wished to see Captain Lee who is collector 
at the American port of Niagara; but no ferry is kept at either 
place. I hired a boat for the purpose. The boatmen here, as 
in England, use the two pegs in the side as points d’appui, and 
feather their oars. I was sorry to see the American town and 
fort of Niagara, so inferior in external appearance, at least, to 
the British town of Newark and Fort St. George. 

This being the extent of my proposed journey outward, I 
returned (eight miles) to Banister’s at Queenstown, where I 
slept. By his persuasion, and it being also anew route, I deter- 
mined to go-by Lewistown, (a shabby American settlement op- 
posite Queenstown.) I arose, therefore, at five o’clock, and 
crossed the ferry to Lewistown. Hence (six miles) to Hop- 
kins’s. About three miles and a half from Lewistown, and about 
two miles to the right, is a settlement of Tuscaroras on a re- 
serve of five miles square. I met several of them shooting in 
the woods. 

28 To Walsworth’s. There are two or three baiting places 
between, but I have not noted them. By great industry I ar- 
rived here about three o’clock. I intended to have gone on to 
Batavia, eighteen miles further, for between Queenstown and 
Batavia, on this road, no one would willingly stop longer than 
was necessary; but my horse fell lame the last stage, probably 
from over-feeding before he was cool, and I was obliged to stay 
where I was. About two miles and a half from Walsworth’s is 
the settlement of Seneca Indians, on the Tonnewanta reserve of 
twelve miles square. They are not more than about one hun- 
dred and fifty in number. 

13. Wednesday, May 17. Through the Indian reserve ; of 
course no house all the way. Part of the road (five miles) over 
plains. From Lewistown hither all the stenes is siliceous on the 
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road; though there is a ridge of limestone parallel with the road 
about three miles off. About the middle of the plains you meet 
with limestone again, which continues (intermixed) to Batavia. 
Arrived at Durham’s and fed my horse. 

5 To Batavia, where ends this abominable road, of which 
three-fourths consist of swamps and bogholes, to say nothing of 
stumps innumerable. When the canal shall be cut from the 
Forks of the Tonnewanta to the Forks of Mud Creek, through 
the Tonnewanta swamp, and the Indian claim to the reserves ex- 
tinguished, then will this very fine tract of country be open for 
settlement and become, as it ought to be, the residence of civil- 
ized beings. I called on the Messrs. Ellicott’s, who were so 
good as to send me to squire Eddy who lives in township number 
nine of the seventh range; and he made me a present of some 
Indian ornaments that he happened to have with him, dug up 
about three feet below the surface in one of his fields where 
they abound. Three small figures of baked earth, foxes’ and dogs’ 
heads; a small human head of chalk, with a helmet on; copper 
bells silvered, &c. He says they find spear heads of flint and stone 
daggers in great abundance, also some very large bones. Want- 
ing to get on, I could not spend any time with him. 

12 To Ganson’s,a very good house. The lameness of my 
horse compelled me to stop here. 

12 Thursday, 18th May, with great difficulty to the widow 
Barry’s, over the Genesee, where I took three quarts of blood 
from my horse, and turned him out to pasture. 

Friday, 19th. Hired a horse of a Mr. Osmer to go to the 
mouth of the Genesee river, at fourteen shillings York currency, 











for two days. 
5 To Templin’s an Englishman from Sussex. Came in the 
year 1795. I asked him how he liked the country. He said he 
liked America very well for a poor man such as himself, but 
he would not stay here if he had money enoughto spend. Col. 
Wardsworth and his brother have about two hundred and thirty 
head of cattle under this man’s care, on twelve hundred acres 
of flats on this part of the river, which Templin says are worth 
thirty dollars an acre in their present state unimproved. 
3 Scots at Allen Creek. 
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64 To Black Creek. 

33 To the commencement of the rapids. I saw four deer at 
a small distance ; the only ones I have observed since I came 
out. Considering the flat character of the country, I wonder I 
have seen no more of them. 

About half a mile from the beginning of the rapids is a sul- 
phur spring in the river near the west bank. The wild pidgeons 
resort to it much when the water is low. 

3 To the twenty feet falls. When Col. Wardrop and I were 
here in 1796,.there was a mill, which is now fallen down and in 
perfect ruins; but it appears to me the best site for a mill seat I 
eversaw. It commands the whole of the Genesce river ; is per- 
fectly secure from. being washed away ; and large boats might 
easily unload in the mill itself. As the falls begin here, every 
other situation below requires a portage. The rapids do not 
obstruct the navigation so far as this mill seat. 

4 Of a mile to Hartford’s mill. This also from mismanage- 
ment is out of business and going to decay. This is on the great 
falls of ninety-six feet, well seen from the road. The whole ri- 
ver tumbles down this height in one sheet. This is also a per- 
fectly secure mill seat; commanding any portion of the river that 
may be wanted. The mill, as it is, cost Hartford about one 
thousand dollars; for this and two hundred acres of land adjoin- 
ing, he was offered three thousand dollars cash, but asked three 
thousand five hundred, at which price no one has yet bought it. 
The only disadvantage is the necessity of somewhat better than 


_ half a mile of portage. 


24 To Daly’s, no longer atavern asthe man is going to leave 
the country. His daughter has been ‘troubled with the ague ; 
the only person this time of my coming into the country whoin 
I heard complain of this disorder. What the fall produces now 
I cannot say. I saw very few sick in the Genesee in the fall of 
1796. The Genesee fever, which was an intermittent degene- 
rating into typhus, was occasioned in 1793, 1794, and 1795, by 
the new settlers fixing themselves on their lowest and richest of 
land; and clearing away the wood from about the moist and 
swampy ground. Had theyuilt and settled cn the open white- 
oak flats, and never gone into the bottom land, but for the mere 
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purpose of clearing it, the country would not have produced that 
malignant disorder; but it appears to me now sufficiently healthy. 
A mile before you reach Daly’s, you cross a wooden bridge 
thrown over a very deep hollow in which a small stream runs, 
that joins thelower falls. About fifty yards after you have passed 
this bridge, there is to the right, a path, not very plain indeed, but 
to be discovered by looking attentively. This path leads to a part 
of the bank, where young and active persons may descend for the 











purpose of viewing the lower falls. The two upper falls can be, 


sufficiently seen from the road. As this descent is rather rough 
and difficult, I chose to go on to M‘Dermot’s or Daly’s, where 
there is usually a boat kept. I gave a man halfa dollar to row me 
from thence a mile up to the lower falls of Genesee. These falls 
are fifty-seven feet perpendicular; the whole river is here again 
precipitated. I calculated the breadth of the river here at about 
fifty rods wide: the general width of the river for some miles 
above the rapids seems about sixteen rod from bank to bank, when 
the river is moderately full. The dimensions above given would 
make the total fall of the river one hundred and seventy-three feet; 
add about thirty or forty feet for the three miles of rapids which are 
by no means so precipitous as at Niagara, agd the total amount of 
fall will be about the same at both places. This strengthens the 
conjecture, that the stratum at Niagara falls is the same as at the 
falls of Genesee. I know of nothing to oppose to this, except that 
the Table Rock is perfect limestone, which abounds also in that part 
of the country; whereas I saw no symptom of this stone through 
the whole course of the Genesee, from Hartford to its mouth. It 
is probable, however, that the bed of the Genesee may be lime- 
stone, if it be true that lead ore is found there in various places. 
I saw no specimen of it. 

After the falls of Niagara, these are decidedly the grandest, as 
well as the most beautiful thing of the kind I have seen, heard or 
read of. The excavated amphitheatre, allows the ¢ye to take in a 
circumference of nearly half a mile, though the falls themselves are 
not more than the breadth I have assigned to the river. But the 
variegated colour of the strata, red and white, now contrasted, now 
softened into each.other, intermixed'‘with the green foliage of the 
cedar above, below, and interspersed here and there in the midst of 
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the rock, afford a contrast of object and of tint, so warm and 


cheerful, so rich and glowing, that I know of nothing to be com- 
pared with it. The eye takes in this delightful scene at the same 
time with the immense cascade that terminates the view. A view 
so intermingling the beautiful with the sublime, that it will well bear 
the contemplation of an amateur even after the falls of Niagara. 

The strata near the falls opposite the station for viewing them, 
below the cedars on the surface, seemed to me as follow. 1. A 
gray loamy soil (warm tint) about six feet. 1. Whitish siliceo-ar- 
gillaceous schistus in laminz of from nine to eighteen inches. This 
seems to occupy about twelve feet. 3. Reddish siliceo-argillaceous 
stone, approaching to a reddle, but not so soft. Of the softer kinds 
of this stone the inhabitants in the neighbourhood make a kind of 
red paint. This stratum appears to occupy about sixteen feet. 
4. White argillaceous shale about eight feet. 5. Loose gravelly 
soil to the bottom, about thirty feet. This guess-work measure- 
ment allows about fifteen feet for the height of the bank to the sur- 
face of the river, but I think it is hardly so much. 

The cedars are in masses, at the top and at the bottom, and 
here and there beautifully growing out of the middle strata, sus- 
pended by their roots. There were half a dozen men and boys 
catching fish close to the falls. They had caught, in about two 
hours before I came there, three sturgeon, a few large pike, and 
about twenty perch-bass, a fish weighing generally about three 
quarters of a pound, and, in external appearance, very like a rock 
fish of the same size. The sturgeon are without scales. ‘The 
largest was gutted and cleaned and its head cut off. I lifted it 
in that state, and agreed to the common conjecture that it weighed | 
about sixty pounds. This was sold in my presence for six shillings, 
York money. They catch also in the spring, very commonly, cat- 
fish from ten to twenty-five pounds weight,* which are esteemed as 
the best fish these waters furnish. hey have here also a white fish, 
so called, but of its qualities I had no means of judging. The pick- 
erell, the salmon-trout, the perch-bass, the pike and the catfish, I 


know by experience to be very good. 
(Te be concluded in our next.) 














* I have been told on good authority, of a catfish of ninety pounds weight 
caught in the Alleghany, and brought to Pittsburg market. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLpscHooL, 

The following oration on fortitude was delivered several yeats ago at Prince- 
ton College, and is attributed to the pen of an accomplished scholar in Mary- 
land. It may exhibit too great an exuberance of fancy to please the fastidious ; 
but it is certainly indicative of talents and reflects the irradiations of genius. 
The sentiments in this piece are just, andthe examples adduced in illustration 
of the subject, striking. The language is animated and the descriptions vivid ; 
but, perhaps, it would have been.better had the writer relied more on his own 
powers and imitated less the style of others. This is the rock on which 
' thousands are wrecked, who aspire after oratorical fame. What,is sublime in 
the original often degenerates into bombast in an imitator.- The writer of the 
subsequent piece evidently had his eye directed towards the eloquent Curran. 
But still the speech has much merit; it excites an interest in the reader as he 
peruses it; fixes his attention and imparts a degree of enthusiasm that bereaves 
him of languor or fatigue. INCA, 


AN ORATION ON FORTITUDE. 
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Sucn isthe versatility of fortune, such the instability of human 
happiness, that even those who are at one period surrounded with 
all the splendid glitter of prosperity; whose situation presents to 
them the pleasing prospect of a durable happiness, are often by 
some casual occurrence, some unanticipated event, precipitated 
from this envied pinnacle of felicity and plunged into the abysses 
of adversity. When apparently secure from the attacks of for- 
tune, dazzled by the meridian splendour of their affluence, they view 
not the little cloud, that emerges above their horizon and impercep- 
tibly collecting vigour as it arises, soon obscures the brilliancy of 
their prospects, and unexpectedly discharges its baneful contents 
upon theirheads. Tocounteract this inconstancy of fortune, toen- 
joy present happiness unadulterated by dread anticipations of the 
future,toarm the mind against the arrows of affliction, no virtue is of 
more utility than fortitude. Founded upon integrity it liberates 
us from the base constraint of fear, gives to the judgment the due 
exercise of its powers, and as it is of superior importance, so also 
is it essential in the practice of its sister virtues. The man of for- 
titude unappalled by those terrors which alarm the timorous, 
unshaken in the hour of danger, views with indifference thefrowns 
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of fate or the machinations of his enemies: true to those princi- 
plesof honour which regulate, no enticements can allure,no threats 
deter him from their pursuit. Fraught with a noble magnanimity 
he freely suffers to advance the interests of his country; but when 
tyranny menaces, when the arm of injustice is suspended over his 
head, his soul, fortified against fear and consious of its own in- 
nate worth shrinks not from the impending danger, but firm and 
immovable as the rock, boldly stems the torrent of oppression. 

Such wéfe those illustrious personages whom the page of histo- 
ry presents to our view, whose actions ennobled the countries 
that produced them, whilst their virtue and magnanimity added 
dignity to humanity. 

If we penetrate into antiquity, if we traverse the illustrious 
ages of Greece and Rome, though our admiration may be excited by 
those brilliant geniusses, whose works have diffused a lustre upon 
science, yet we cannot withhold the tribute of applause from their 
respective worthies, whose deeds while they contribute to their 
glory and reputation were but the unsullied emanations of their 
virtuous hearts. Among those distinguished personages we be- 
hold heroes and statsemen, who have preferred death to the ruin 
of their country, and philosophers with a noble resoiution smiling 
on the confines of eternity. We have beheld a Regulus rising su- 
perior to the blandishments of affection or solicitations of friend- 
ship, boldly tearing himself from the circle of his relations, and 
rather than violate the sanctity of his promise, daring with inimi- 
table fortitude the refinements of Punic tortures. We have seen 
the venerable sage of Athens philosphising amid the horrors of a 
dungeon, and endeavouring to impart that constancy of mind to 
his commiserating friends, which was so conspicuously exhibit- 
ed in himself. When the pestilential breath of detraction had 
withered that wreath which his wisdom and patriotism had en- 
twined amidst the silvery ornaments of age, when malice had sus- 
pended the decrees of justice and pronounced the fatal sentence 
of his death, whilst grasping the poisonous cup that was to seal 
his destiny, he poured fortha prayer for the felicity of his country 
and the happiness of his enemies, his soul, engaged in celestial 
contemplation, burst its corporeal chains and lanched forth into 
the eternal world, there to realize its theories while in the body. 
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But passing over from those illustrious sages, the sacred monu- . 


ments of human virtue, and which are commemorated by thehe- J * 
roic fortitude of a Cato, a Socrates and a Scevola; modern times a 
present to our consideration many conspicuous examples of mag- a 
nanimity, and evince that the human mind has not degenerated . 
from its original excellence, but retainsits pristine vigourthrough @ ¥ 
the lapse of time. I pass over the unfortunate Charles of England, 1 
who, dragged to the block from the elevation of royalty, by atri- @ © 
bunal of his rebellious subjects, boldly submitted te his fate. I. @ 4h 
omit the unhappy queen of Scots, who nobly suffered beneath | S| 
the cruel sentence of an envious and ambitious sister. Idescend @ 2 
to that memorable epocha of Gallic misery, when the purest in- J s| 
tentions were perverted to the most horrid purposes. When a gh 
simple limitation of individual tyranny, gave rise to universal anar- € 
chy; when France rent to her centre by civildiscord groanedun- @ » 
der the lash of infuriated demagogues, whilst reeking with the @ *% 
blood of their innocent victims.—Here Linvoluntarily pause. The ni 
mind contemplates the present and the past andshrinks with hor- @ ‘* 
ror from the comparison. It beholds anationonce smiling under 

the auspices of the arts and sciences, now yielding to the ge- ir 
nius of universal desolation, a people once celebrated for their J ” 
polished habits, now raging with ungovernable fury; where’er et 
the eye revolves it rests on desolation, the altars of thecreatorare J ™ 
levelled with the dust, the holy temples of religion, where oncethe @ % 
pious heart held converse with its God, are now polluted by the sk 
destroying engine of despots, and where once the ravishing J * 
pzans of the choristers swelled in solemn majesty to the Most | in 
High; now numerous victims march to death with a noble forti- Jt! 
tude evincive of the purity of their souls. Among these the un-  @ 8&! 
fortunate Antoinette most excites our approbation ; torn from the hy 
splendid summit of a throne, where she had once attracted the 3 


plaudits of an admiring multitude, she is now thrust into a narrow 
dungeon and escapes only to execution; I behold the lofty gates 
of the Conciergerie open to their illustrious captive; she comes 
forth attended by the ruffian guard of the republic; a placid sereni- 
ty sits upon her countenance and manifests that all is calm with- 
in her breast; she ascends the scaffold with a steady step; she 
views the horrid instrument of execution and smiles at the inge- 
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nuity of her tormentors; she looks around for the last time upon 
a world she was about to resign forever, her late royal habitation 
attracts her view; a variety of tender recollections present them- 
selves to her memory. The full contrast of her situation rushes 
upon her mind, andthe tearof silentsorrowtrembies on her cheek. 
There had she received the homage of assembled nobles and ex- 
cited the admiration of a brilliant court; all hung with rapture on 
her smiles and all were emulous of her approbation. There had 
she enjoyed domestic felicity in the bosom of an amiable family, 
and a transient happiness in the converse of her friends ; but now 
she stands isolated in creation; no friend dare sympathize with 
her afflictions, their tears of sensibility must be shed in private or 
else be mingled with their blood; her relations have long since 
been hurried to the silent tomb, her husband murdered and her- 
self torn from the embraces of her children. Her fortitude can 
no more, she sinks beneath the stroke of the executioner. Her 
soul flies to its almighty Judge. 

Such was the magnanimity of Antoinette; such the unrelent- 
ing barbarity of her persecutors; that not content with disquiet- 
ing her life, their malice extended beyond existence and attack- 
ed the purity of her character. But the time shall come when the 
malignant passions which then agitated the busy vortex, shall have 
subsided into a calm; when the persecutors, like their victims 
shall repose in the narrow precincts of the grave, when their 
ashes shall be scattered to the winds of heaven. Then will an 
impartial posterity rejudge their conduct; then will a new genera- 
tion applaud the virtues of Antoinette. History shall record the 
great adventures of her life, and Pity attending to the recital shall 
weep over her misfortunes; while Morality confirming her pre- 
cepts by example, shall point to her as an example of ortitude. 
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PERHAPS it is one of the most glorious privileges of genius, like the fabled 
power of Midas, by the slightest touch to turn every thing into gold. This le- 
gitimate and valuable species of alchemy is entirely at the command of a cer- 
tain Hibernian magician, familiarly known to the empire, or the republic of let- 
ters, by the name of RicHarp LoveLL EpGeworru. This gentleman, who 
is a practical philosopher, as well as a very lucid and elegant writer, displays 
his talents to as much advantage in the composition of an ephemeral essay, as 
in the formation of a profound theory. We were particularly struck with this 
versatility of his powers, on recently twirling over some of the pages of Nichol. 
son’s Philosophical Magazine. Here in the midst of terrific diagrams and 
scientific solemnity we find an article upon the construction of theatres, which 
Avpison himself might acknowledge as his lawful offspring. To those, who 
are not perfectly acquainted with the plastic power of the heavenly gifted mind, 
it will appear almost incredible that a paper of so airy and agreeable a cha- 
racter as the following should be dictated from the arid topics of architecture. 
It is the privilege of genius always to arrest attention; it is the peculiar privi- 
lege of the genius of the EpGeworrus and all their illustrious tribe to write 
so perspicuously and usefully, as well as elegantly, that their labours are a real 
blessing to mankind. A cry, equally foolish and unfounded, was once raised 
against these writers by the zealots ofa party. But Prejudice has long since 
relinquished her rancour, and the lovers of Truth as well as the worshippers 
of Talent enroll the honoured name of Edgeworth in those imperishable ar- 
chives which record the literary triumphs of IRELAND, a section of the globe 
ter quaterque beatus, thrice and four times blest, by all the powers of learning 
and of wit. 

EpITor. 


ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF THEATRES, 
In a letter from Richard Lovell Edgeworth, Esqr. F. R. S. and M. R. T. .4. 


TO MR. NICHOLSON. 
Edgeworthstown, March 6, 1809. 
SIR, 

THE public, by the loss of two theatres in one winter, must 
be anxious about the plans on which those edifices are to be ree 
built: they will not be satisfied with the opinion of a single archi- 
tect, they will require an open discussion of the principles and 
plans upon which a new theatre is to be constructed; this they 
have a just right to demand, for their lives and properties are at 
stake. Every family in London might have mourned the loss of 
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some relative, had the playhouses been filled at the time of the 
accident; and the whole city might have been burnt to ashes by 
either of the conflagrations. 

Weare to consider not only the loss of lives by the immedi- 
ate disaster, but also the apprehensions which the audience must 
feel for some time to come; and the anxiety, which those who 
remain at home must suffer during the absence of their friends 
at the theatre. Nothing should be left to embitter the cup of in- 
nocent pleasure, and “assurance should be made doubly sure,” 
where great hazards are run, from no greater motive than the 
hope of an hour’s amusement. 

Covent Garden playhouse is now rebuilding without any pre- 
vious appeal to the public, that I have heard of, as to the plan or 
precautions that are to be followed in its construction. I know 
that some hints were sent on these subjects, which were not ever 
considered, at least not noticed, till after the plan was arranged. 
Surely it must be infinitely more advantageous to the propric- 
tors and to the nation that a short delay should take place before 
a plan is ultimately arranged, than that a new theatre should be 
opened ten days sooner, or ten days later. , 

The glaring defect, or, to speak more properly, the obvious 
blunder in the building of Drury Lane theatre was the introduc- 
tion of timber as a frame work for bricks and stone; this is a fault 
common to buildings in London, where the public safety is with- 
out hesitation sacrificed to the interests of individuals. But to 
construct a wooden theatre is an absurdity too gross to pass with- 
out animadversion. A frame work of timber, filled with cores of 
brick or stone, and cased perhaps with brick or plaster, is open- 
ed for the reception of the public, who are to run the risk of sud- 
den destruction from a spark of fire, or a snuff of a candle, from 
the fire works and lightning of comedy and tragedy, of pantomime 
and farce, without any probable means of escape, or any securi- 
ty, except what a few hogsheads of water in a cistern on the top of 
the house can afford. No future prologue at the opening of a 
new theatre could reassure the audience upon this subject. 

From a view of these considerations, I hope it will appear 
incumbent upon those, who rebuild Drury Lane to take time for 
receiving information from every quarter whence it may be ex- 
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pected: instead of hurrying forward to a beginning before they 
have well considered the end. A remarkable observation made 
by that great engineer, Mr. Smeaton, in his account of the 
building of Eddystone light-house should never be forgotten by 
those who direct, or by those who undertake extensive public 
works. No resolution of the proprietors says he, ever conduced 
more to ultimate success than their leaving me at liberty as fo 
time: had they been of the same temper and disposition as by 
far the greatest part of those who have employed me, both before 








and since, their language would have been, “ Get on, get on, for 
God’s sake, get on, the public is in expectation, get us some- 
thing speedily ¢o show, that we may gain credit with the public.” 

Architects and engineers are so nearly connected with each 
other in the objects of their pursuits, that it would be well both 
for them and for the public, if every architect were an engineer, 
and every engineer an architect. That this is not always the case, 
we have melancholy instances to prove. 

There is a society of civil engineers in London, of which sir 
Joseph Banks is president, consisting of men of undisputed ta- 
lents and information. Would it not be advisable to consult this 
board. No harm could possibly arise from such application, and 
much good might be the consequence. If, in the multitude of 
counsellors there may be some delay, there is probably much 
safety. 

Having now animadverted upon the steps that should be ta- 
ken, before any plan is ultimately settled, I shall venture to offer 
a few hints upon the construction of a theatre. If any thing, 
which I throw out should become an object of discussion I trust 
that I may have an opportunity of explaining what I propose, and 
if any thing be adopted from my suggestions, that it may not be 
followed, without my being acquainted with the mode ofexecution. 
Many new attempts fail of their object by the introduction of ad- 
ditional ideas that appear plausible; or by the omission of small 
circumstances that seem in the original plan to be of no material 


consequence. 


IN BUILDING A THEATRE 


Ist. Security to the audience is the first and most necessary object. 
2d. Facility of ingress and egress. 
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3d. Facility of seeing and hearing. 
4th. Convenience to the performers. 
5th. Space for scenes, with proper openings for the machinery. 


6th. And lastly, expense. 

ist. To insure safety, common sense points out that as little 
timber, and as small a portion of combustible materials should be 
employed. The outside walls should be constructed of stone; 
the quoins oflarge blocks of stone closely jointed, depending upon 
their own bearings, and not made apparently compact by mortar. 
Bricks for the internal structure should be made under proper 
inspection and not worked hastily up to fulfil a contract. All the 
joints, rafters and principals, and the framework of the partitions 
should be iron. The frame work of the roof should be of the 
same metal with a covering of copper. No plumber should be 
permitted to exercise his dangerous trade in the construction of 
any part of the building. 

It may at first sight appear that the substitution of iron for 
timber must be enormously expensive—and it would be enor- 
mous if scientific care were not taken, to calculate the stress and 
strength of every part of the structure where iron was to be used 
and to frame the materials together upon mechanical principles 
of strength and lightness. 

As to the roof, it could no doubt be made lighter and cheap- 
er of iron than of timber at the present price of that material. 
Cotton mills are frequently floored with hollow bricks which are 
light, and these may be covered with carpetting. 

Many other parts of the theatre might be constructed of iron 
and copper; and stucco might be introduced in many places in- 
stead of wood. There are kinds of timber that do not flame; 
these, though not very durable, might be employed for floors and 
benches. And where deal is absolutely necessary, it may be 
covered or imbued with a wash, that in some degree will retard 
inflammation. After the wood work that requires painting has 
received two coats of oil paint, it may be finished with a coat in 
distemper, which may frequently be renewed at small expense, 
and without the disagreeable smell of oil paint. 

To heat the green room, dressing rooms, and the withdraw- 
ing rooms, steam might be advantageously employed; and the 
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boiler to supply the steam should be so placed, as to serve at a 
moment’s warning to work a steam engine of force sufficient to 
draw water at once from the Thames and to drive it with a 
strong impulse wherever it should be wanted. This steam en- 
gine should be strongly enclosed in a building, to which access 
on every side could be easily obtained. 

2. Some of the theatres at Paris have commodious avenues; 
but not one theatre in London has beenso placed, or so construct- 
ed as to afford tolerable convenience either to the higher or low- 
er class of spectators. 

Private property intervenes so much that it is scarcely to be 


expected that any great improvement can be made in this res- 


pect, by enlarging the area round the site of the late building.— 
Whether a more convenient situation might be selected, I do 
not pretend to know; buta theatre built on the old foundation 
might be rendered extremely commodious as to its entrances, or 
vomitories, as the ancients called the avenues to their amphithea- 
tres. Ifthe whole building were raised upon arches of a height 
sufficient to admit carriages, and if numerous flights of stairs 
were constructed within the piers which support these arches, 
the audience might depart commodiously in different directions, 
without confusion or delay. 

The colonnades formed by pillars properly disposed would per- 
mit alternate rows of carriages. Company might descend from the 
boxes almost immediately into their carriages ; passages for those 
who were on foot might be railed off, and rendered secure. 

This plan would be attended with considerable expense: but it 
might be counterbalanced by sparing one of the higher galleries, 
which lately injured the audidility of the performance, without ad- 
ding much to the profits of the house. Besides, it might be so 
managed that tickets for the admission of carriages under the /i- 
azzas should be issued, which would cover the expense of their 
construction. 

3d. Facility of seeing and hearing. As to seeing I believe that 
very little cam be said, but what is obvious to every person of com- 
mon sense; the actors and the spectators have, in this respect, op- 
posite interests. It is the interest of the actors to have that part of 
the house, which contains the audience, as large as possible. On 
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1 the contrary, it must be the wish of the audience, within certain 

| 
) bounds, to be near the stage; and in all cases, the audience must | 
1 wish that every part of the pit, gallery, and boxes should be equally 


ee 
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‘ commodious for seeing. Now ina large theatre this is impossible. 
s To extend the pit and boxes, they must recede from the front of 
the stage; they cannot be extended in breadth without shutting out 


ee Se iad 


; the view from the side boxes. 

™ Little inconvenience was felt as to secing at Drury Lane; but i 
, , j 

I. every. body, who wished to hear, complained. As to the actors, to . 


make any impression, they were obliged to raise their voices above 
e | the natural pitch ; to substitute pantomimic gesticulation in the place 
- of inflexions of voice, and to use contortions of features instead of 


- the natural expression of the eyes and the easy movement of the 


ee ee 


0 countenance. It is in vain that critics inveigh against the bad taste of 
n those who prefer show and pantomime and processions and dancing sf 
or and all that the French call sfectacle ; unless we can hear the sen- | 
a- : timents and dialogue it is useless to write good plays; but all 
ht the world loves sfectacle. Both these tastes short be gratified. | 
rs Garrick, as I have heard him declare, was always entertained with 
Sy a pantomime: he told me how many times he had seen Harlequin 
\S, Fortunatus with delight, the number I forget, however, I am sure 


that it far exceeded the number of times any man could hear a good 


I’ comedy or tragedy. Surely the literary and visual entertainment 
he of different spectators might be gratified. In the first place, the 
Se audience part of the theatre should be left smaller and lower than 


it was at Drury Lane. Its shape might undoubtedly be improved 


, It by constructing it according to the known laws of acoustics: but 
CSy this, if vigorously attended to, would so contract the space, as to af- 
\d- fect too much the receipts of the house. 

so 4th. The area of the stage might be as large as it was formerly ; 
hi but the scenery should be adjusted so as to contract the stage to rea- 
er sonable dimensions. To confine the voice the wings should have 


leaves or flaps hinged to them, so as occasionally to close the space 


hat between the wings, leaving sufficient room for exits and entrances. 
m- When large objects require admission, these leaves might be turned 
op- back, and would then allow the same space as usual between | 
- of # =6the wings. This would be an additional convenicnce to the actors, | 


while they stand in waiting to enter on the stage, as it would screen 
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them from the cold. The ceiling of the stage which at present is 
made by strips of painted linen hanging perpendicularly, should be 
made of well varnished iron or copper frames, turning upon centres, 
so as to open at pleasure like venetian window blinds; and by this 
means to contract at will the opening of the ceiling, and to conduct 
the voice of the performers towards the audience. The current of 
air, so as it does not amount to wind, should flow from the stage 
to the audience. By experiments tried upon sound by sir Thomas 
Morland and some other members of the Royal Society, it appeared 
that the propagation of sound was prodigiously obstructed by the 
assistance or opposition of a slight current of air. We are told by 
Vitruvius and Lipsius that the sound of the actor’s voice was increa- 
sed in a surprising manner by brazen vessels placed under the seats 
of the audience. 

No satisfactory account remains of the manner in which this de- 
sirable effect was produced. It would not however be difficult to 
try experiments on this subject inany one of our theatres when it 
is vacant. 

About forty years ago, I happened to go with a friend into a large 
cockpit at an inn at Towcester. My friend who was at the opposite 
side of the pit appeared to me to speak with a voice uncommonly 
loud and sonorous. Upon my inquiring why he spoke in that man- 
ner, he said that he had not raised his voice above its ordinary pitch. 
Upon looking about I perceived a large earthen jar behind me, 
which proved the cause of this increase of sound: for upon re- 
peated trials, the voice of my friend sounded as usual when I 
stood in any other part of the cockpit, but that in which the vase 
was placed. To the best of my recollection, the jar was about 
five feet high, and twenty inches in diameter. [remember well 
that it rang clearly, but slowly, when struck with the knuckle. 
By what means, and by what materials, the pulses of sound 
may be best retained for the purposes we have in view is a sub- 
ject for the joint efforts of mathematics and experiment. 

Among other expedients, pannelling the backs of the boxes 
with thin clastic plates of brass might be tried. 

A saving and advantage would certainly arise in all cases 
from using iron, or copper instead of wood; they would not re- 


quire renewal for many years, and they would be a preservative 
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against fire. The prompter’s box might certainly be improved, 
so as to throw his voice more distinctly upon the stage, and to 


\e 


prevent its being heard by the audience. F 
5th. Convenience to performers. Notwithstanding the reve- 


We 


ries of Rousseau and the declamations of the overrighteous, 


actors have risen in the estimation of the public. We have seen 


——_ oe 


with rational and sincere pleasure the excellent conduct of 


many female performers. I consider this reform as highly ad- 


\e 
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vantageous to morality, and it becomes a duty, in the managers 
of a theatre, to accommodate the performers with every possible 
convenience, so that they may enjoy that English word comfort, 
which in all situations of life, tends to promote independence and 
morality. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that pipes to speak through 
should be laid from the green-room to every apartment of the 
actors. 

6th. I have left the article of exfense to the last, because 
whatever essentially tends to the convenience and gratification of 
the public WILL ALWAYS FIND SUFFICIENT SUPPLIES FROM THE 


LIBERALITY OF BRITAIN. A small addition to the price of tick- 


\w 


ets would amply defray the cxpense that would be incurred by 
any real improvements. 

Ifthe united efforts of men of science and men of practice 
were directed to this object, we might expect to see a theatre 
superior to any one onthe continent, adapted both to the purposes 
of splendid exhibition and of true comedy; where our children 
might be entertained with the “Forty Theives,” and ourselves 
with “ The Rivals” and “ The School for Scandal.” 


R. L. FE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ON THE ABORIGINAL NAMES OF CERTAIN PLACES IN NEWYORK. 


In a letter from Samuel Mitchell, member of the legislative assembly of New- 
york, to Samuel Miller, D. D. minister for the first presbyterian church in 
Newyork ; dated Albany, March 3, 1810. 


MY WORTHY FRIEND, 

Tue names of the rivers Mohock and Hudson, as they are 
extant among the Iroquois, have engaged my attention since 
the receipt of your letter dated February 26th, prompting me 
to make inquiry concerning them. 

My opportunities have been very favourable. Mr. John 
Bleecker, the ancient Indian interpreter, now in the seventy- 
ninth year of his age, was well enough to receive a visit from 
me this morning, and in possession of his full recollection as 
to what I asked of him. On seeing me, he instantly and without 
hesitation, pronounced my name, with a remembrance that he 
had been acquainted with me at Fort Schuyler in 1788, when 
the five nations sold their extensive lands, now forming the 
chief part of the fertile and populous western district to the 
state of Newyork. I have also seen colonel Louis, the distin- 
guished Indian warrior, who is now in Albany, and have sought 
information from him. Jacob Dochstetter, the present Oneida 
interpreter, likewise gave me all the opportunity I wished, of 
conversing with him, while he was attending with his country- 
men a sale of part of their reserved lands to the commissioners 
in behalf of the commonwealth. 

From these several sources, I have derived the following 
words, which I immediately committed to writing; and correct- 
ed as well as I could by many repetitions from the mouths of 
the speakers. Though I ought to observe that there are few 
sounds, which the letters of our alphabet are incapable of ex- 
pressing. 


The Mohock river—Canneogahakalononitade. 
The city of Albany—Skenectadéa. 

The city of Schenectady—Ochnowalagontle. 
The North River, or Hudson—Cahohatatéa. 
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The North River spoken of in relation to Albany, or Albany 
river—Skenectadéa—Cahohatatéa. 

The place or places at which streams empty themselves 
— Tianghsahronde. 

The North River spoken of in relation to the Mohock, the 
water—Vliet-kill, the Norman’s Kill, and the other streams 
which discharge into it—Tianghsahronde—Cahapatatéa. 

The name for our North River in the tongue of the Iro- 
quois, strikes my ear very agreeably—Cahohatatéa. 

You may contrast this with the Mohegan name for the same 
river given me by John Taylor, esquire, a gentleman long con- 
versant in the Indian affairs of New-York: Mahakanéghtuc. 

What their etymologies are, I have not been able to as- 


>] 


certain, except as to Skenectadéa, “ Albany,’ which signifies 
the place the native Iroquois arrived at, by travelling through 
the pines. 
With warm esteem and regard, 
I remain truly yours, 
SAMUEL L. MITCHELL 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Facts concerning some of the fishes which frequent the Hudson. In a letter to the 
reverend doctor Samuel Miller, from doctor Mitchell, professor of natural histo- 
ry, 8c. dated Albany March 4, 1810. 


REVEREND AND LEARNED SIR, 

ConcERNING the frequency of salmon in the river Cahoha- 
tatéa or Mahakanéghtuc, when first visited by the navigator 
Hudson, I have my doubts as to its correctness. This fish has 
indeed been taken in this river; and even in the vicinity of 
Albany. But this is a rare occurrence; and the individuals of 
this kind are solitary, and not gregarious salmons swimming in 
shoals. I have conversed with several persons here who have 
seen a few of these lonesome and straggling fishes, from time 
to time, as they have been brought to market. 
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I cannot learn that there is any record or tradition of their 
having ever frequented our river, after the manner of the Con- 





necticut, the Kennebec, and other streams on the continent. 
Salmons love clear and impid water, as do all the members of 
the trout-family, to which they uclong. And : should question 
much whether the ooze and mud of the Cahohatatca was so 
agreeable to them as the sandy bottoms of the more precipitous 
and rapid rivers. Besides you know that our river is properly 
but an estuary as high as the outlet of the Mohock; and tne 
strata of schistic recks which cross it above the junction of that 
river, are generally covered with less water than salmons would 
like. And further, the Dutch words sa/m or zalm, and salmpie 
or zalmpie commonly in use to signify salmon, mean also in or- 
dinary conversation and composition, trout. 

There are yet other considerations unfavourable to the 
abundance of salmon in our river, as you quote from Hudson’s 
journal. They are those which relate to the herring, shad and 
sturgeon, the annual visitants of this stream at Albany and high- 
er. Whatever may be the opinions of speculative men as to the 
roverning principle of these creatures, whether it is instinct 
or reason, the fact nevertheless 1s, that they select very proper 
places to deposite their spawn and perpetuate their race. In our 
river these three sorts of fish had each an appropriate spot for 
the great work of multiplication. 

1. The grand rendezvous of the herrings was the Saratoga 
like, Into which they enter by its outlet, yet called /ish-Creek. 
The obstruction of this passage by dams and artificial impedi- 
ments has turned the herrings from their favourite haunt. The 
inhabitants of the neighbouring region have thereby been de- 
prived of their yearly treat of herrings. But more than this, the 
herrings thus dispossessed and discouraged, have become more 
rare in the river, and are deserting it in proportion to the want 
of accommodation. It is reported that the course of the her- 
rings was more especially on the west side of the river. 

2. The shad travelled along the eastern shore; and their 
chief place of resort was the basin at the foot of Fort Edward- 


falls. 
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3. No particular path in the river was selected by the stur- 
geons. They seem to have swam at large, as they do at present. 
But they assembled for the propagation of their kind at the 
pool or cove near the Eisenberg, about two miles above Haif- 
moon-point. The roes or eggs of the sturgeon are exceedingly 
numerous, amounting to a large mass of spawn. You recollect 
that the Russian caviar is made of them. Other fishes are fond 
of feeding on them; they devour the spawn with remarkable 
voracity. It is one of the most alluring baits that fishermen can 
use. The plenty of this exquisite food at the breeding season 
is supposed to be a principal inducement for the basse or rock- 
Jish, to follow the sturgeons to their place of deposite. The 
disturbance the sturgeons have experienced, has diminished 
their numbers exceedingly; and the basse has become propor- 
tionally rare. 

Now, with all this information relative to the general spe- 
cies which have frequented the Hudson since the possession of 
its banks by European emigrants, there are no regular notices 
of salmons. Neither a swimming-course, nor a breeding-place 
has been detected. It is therefore a fair presumption that these 
fishes never found within its waters sufficient inducement to 
visit them in great numbers or at regular times; and that those 
which have been taken, now and then, are merely strays and 
wanderers. 

The facts herein stated, having been employed by me in 
argument against the bill for authorising the erection of a dam 
across the Hudson, between the villages of Troy and Water- 
ford, are now offered to your candid consideration as an histo- 
rian, and as an evidence of the friendship und respect of 

SAMUEL L. MITCHELL, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LE PETIT SOUPE. 


Let aldermen fatten on turtle and fish, 

Feast Frenchmen with frogs and a soup maigre dish, 
The neat social supper, I relish the most, 

Where art is the seas’ning and beauty the toast. 


Grave gen’rals may surfeit on poultry and pigs, 

Be cutting their capers, and running their riggs, 

With sparkling Champaign may e’er moisten their clay, 
Yet ne’er taste the sweets of le petit soupé. 


Sage petticoat pedants ! still banquet on books: 
And Epicures! boast of your a la mode cooks, 

In the high road of pleasure each one has his way ; 
The last and best course is le petit soupé. 


Let modern Apollos exult in the race, 

And Dians outstrip the fleet hound in the chase, 
Their ardors will fade, with the flushes of day, 
And the best ofthe game is le petit soupé. 


Though palaces boast a magnificent train ; 
Rich banquets, where splendor and etiquette reign ; 


Their bright Llazing mirrors ne’er equalled the ray, Mr. 
Which lends its pure glow to le petit soupé. 

men 
Thy trappings, Ambition! which dazzle the croud: yOu 


The cold ostentation, which waits on the proud, 
Present no allurements, no raptures convey, 
Like the roses which bloom at le petit soupé. 


A fig for the dainties, which Epicures prize, 

But welcome the flash of two sparkling blue cyes, 
And the jovial companions, who join with the host, 
To keep the good madam from ruling the roast. 


Your little mouth’d maidens, ah! let ’em alone, 
For nibbling a pullet, or picking a bone: 
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But ye, who love suppers, through instinct beware 
Of teeth white and polished and mouths which are square. 


When long vixen noses distinguish a belle, 

As keen scented pointers, they serve very well, 
With their airs and refinement, they make a display, 
And choose the tit bits, at le petit soupé. 


5 


But heads with short handles, are more to my wish, 

They can’t thrust their nosesan every one’s dish, . 
Though with taste and preten¥ions, they too make a dashy 
And in choosing a rib have an eye to the flesh. 


A truce with such trifles—your critics may deem, 
That bards should select a more prominent theme, 
Though Apollo himself would relinquish his bay, 
For the salads which garnish le petit soupé. 


Then hail the fresh viands and social delights, 

Which join to embellish our festival nights, 

Hail the sweet smile of Beauty, to chase Care away, 

And the Pleasures which reign at le petit soupé. E. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLpDscHooL, 


A very young bard dares to hope for favour in your sight. Encourage- 


ment will stimulate him to exertion—neglect may crush him. He leaves it to 
szyou to decide his fate—life or death ? 


STANZAS TO 





On her leaving Philadelphia. 


Gay spring of my life, how thy pleasures have fled ! 
Thy flowers how faded ! thy prospects how dead! 
Thy roses they droop on the bosom of May, 

Thy charms have all vanished—my Nancy’s away, 


Ye jovial companions of mirth and of song, 
Who sport Epicurean bowers among, 

In Pleasure’s bright mazes no longer I stray, 
Your joys are all joyless—my Nancy’s away! 
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Ye beauteous damsels display not your charms, 
To lure the lost William again to your arms; 
For vain are your beauties, and vain the display, 
No pleasure they yield me—my Nancy’s away. 


I look to the future—but clouds intervene; 
The prospect is bounded, and dreary the scene! 
The picture is warmed by no genial ray, 

And life is delightless—my Nancy’s away. 


Return then, dear girl, to thy lov’d native home, 

Return to thy William, no longer to roam, 

Bid the dark clouds of Sorrow fly swiitly away, 

That no more I may grieve for my Nancy dway. 
WILLIAM. 

October, 1809. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Tue following unstudied effusion of a happy moment is also submitted t» 


you—it is of a much earlicr date. 


Let others roam the world around 
In search of wealth or pleasure! 
My joys within my breast are found, 

The lasses are my treasure. 


If, when the day’s dull tasks are o’er 
Their open arms receive me, 

No dark forebodings rend my peace, 
No past misfortunes grieve me: 


Cheer’d by their winning smiles, I laugh 
At Sickness, Pain and Sorrow, 
The cup of Pleasure freely quaff 


To-day—and trust the morrow. 
WILLIAM. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO LAURA. 


Lovely maid, with laughing eyes, 
For whom full oft my bosom sighs,— 
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When thou from hence shalt absent be, 
Oh! say, wilt thou remember me? 


Lovely maid, with tender breast, 

Which envious grief has ne’er depress’d,— 
When vows are whisper’d soft to thee, 
Oh! say, wilt thou remember me?! 


Lovely maid, with voice so sweet, 
Which Echo joys at eve to greet,— 
If other swains should bow to thee, 
Oh! say wilt thou remember me? 


Lovely maid, of peace bereft, 

Here behold whom thou hast left,— 
If e’er inconstant thou should’st be, 
And, ah! should’st not remember me. 


Well I treasure in my mind 

Thy sigh, so soft—thy words, so kind 
When I my passion vow’d to thee, 

And pray’d thou would’st remember me. 


Then didst thou despondence cheer, 
With words which yet delight my ear, 
Words which promis’d e’er to be 
Faithful, fond, and true to me. 
SEDLEY. 


June 12, 1810. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


From the Latin. 


What is lighter than feathers? dust; than dust? the wind: 
Than wind? a woman: but than her we nought can find. 


SEDLEY. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LINES 


On receiving a purse from Miss E. F. of her own netting. 


An empty purse! how sad the sight! 


To him who finds in gold his pleasure; 
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Yet this to me yields.more delight, 


Than bags that hold a monarch’s treasure: 


Riches corrupt desires impart ; 

Ensnare the soul with guilt and shame; 
But gifts like these refine the heart, 

And brighten Friendship’s sacred flame, 


Yes! silken net, for her dear sake, 
Whose hands thy glossy fabric wove; 
Thee for my amulet I’ll take, 
And thou my monitor shalt prove. 


If e’er by Dissipation lur’d, 
Folly shall prompt me to employ 
The coin within thy web secur’d, 
To purchase false, illicit joy, 


I’ll think of her who wove thy frame, 
The virtues which her breast inspire; 

Feel on my cheek the blush of shame, 
And from the guilty path retire. 


Should modest Worth by Want subdu’d, 
Or Misery lift the imploring eye, 

Ah! should one sordid thought intrude, 
Just as my hands thy strings untie; 


Vl think of her whose gift thou art; 
Then every selfish thought discard ; 
Relief with liberal hand impart, 
And find her praise my proud reward. 
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SARCASM. 


SomE young gentlemen lately on a visit at the magnifi- 
cent mansion of Blenheim, the rare retreat of his grace of Marl- 
borough, were, among other places, shown the kitchen, where ata 
puny fire, made inthe corner of the grate, was roasting a fowl, for 
the ¢éte-d-¢éte dinner of the duke and his dutchess. At this econo- 
mical exhibition, the visitants began to titter, when one of the ser- 
vants, with great consequence said, gentlemen if you do not behave 
better, I’l] turn you out of the kitchen. Turn us out of the kitchen! 
said one of the party, if you give us any more of your impertinence, 
Pll spit out your fire. 

One of your literary ladies desired Dr. Johnson to give his opi- 
nion of a new work she had just written; adding, that if it would 
not do, she begged him to tell her, for she had other irons in the 
Aire, and in case of the failure of the book, she could bring out 
something else. Then, said the doctor, twirling over a few leaves, 
I advise you, madam, to put it where your zrons are, 

George Selwyn was notorious for his propensity to witness a 
Tyburn execution. A criminal having been sentenced to be broken 
on the wheel at Paris, George went over on purpose to be present, 
and got a seat on the scaffold, among the whole choir of provincial 
hangmen, who had come to honour, by their presence, the chief 
executioner of the kingdom. At length, JZ. de Paris mounted the 
scaffold, and paid his respects to his brethren. On seeing Mr. 
Selwyn, he addressed him as AZ. de Tydourn, and expressed his 
sense of the high honour he did him by his attendance. The 
witty senator, making a respectful bow, replied, M@. de Paris vous 
me flatter trop sje ne suis fas un artiste, mais seulement un ama- 
teur. Mr. Hangman, you flatter me too much; I am nota frofessor, 
but merely an amazeur. 

When a motion was once made in the house of commons re- 
specting the failure of the expedition against Holland, there was a 
talk of Mr. Dundas going out of office in consequence. A conver- 
‘sation on this subject took place in the gallery of the house, when 
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one gentleman asked another—Did you ever know a Scotchman 
quit his place? Yes, replied the wag, his na/ive place. 

At the evening club of the performers of the Haymarket Thea- 
tre, Mr. Fawcet was entering very slowly, when Mrs. Harlowe 
coming up behind him, said, advance, thou harbinger of impudence. 
True, madam, replied he with a bow, I precede yow. 


LEVITY. 


Dvurinc Voltaire’s last visit to Paris, he was frequently 
jrestered with the congratulations of fofiinjays. A juvenile 
scribbler of more vanity than wit, thought it incumbent upon 
him to pay homage to the Ves¢or of literature, and on being 
introduced, thus affectedly addressed the wit of Ferney. Greaz 
man, to-day, I am come to salute you as Homer, to-morrow I 
shall salute you as Sophocles, and next day as Plato. Voltaire 
interrupted him, saying, Lz¢¢/e man, I am very impatient, and 
very old, could not you pay all your visits in one day. 


You will, and you wont, half no, and half yes, 

('m quite at a loss for your meaning, dear miss, 

Long enough, in all conscience, you’ve shuffled and shamm’d: 
~—Say yes, and be kiss’d—or say no, and be d———d. 


On one who wedded a thin consumptive lady. 


With a warm skeleton so near 
And wedded to thy arms for life, 
When Death arrives it will appear 
Less dreadful—tis so like thy wife. 


A spouse so thin, though all agree, 
Had better much be let alone; 

Flesh of thy flesh she cannot be, 
Who is made up of skin and bone 
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A sort of an Edmund Curl of a bookseller one day waited 
on Mr. Gibbon. Sir, said he, I am now publishing a history of 
England in numders, by several good hands. I understand you 
have a knack at them there things, and would be glad to employ 
you. Assoon as Mr. Gibbon had recovered the use of his legs 
and tongue, he rang the bell, and ordered his.seryant to show 
this encourager of learning down stairs. 

On seeing one Bacon in the pillory, and pelted w#th rotten 
eggs by the populace. 

Why so relentless do you pelt, 
With all the force you can, 

As if your heart no pity felt, 
For the unhappy man? 


The thrower smil’d. Why, sir, said he, 
The people love the jest, 

And think that Bacon best must be, 
If well with eggs tis drest. 


—_- 


Lycidas to Prudentia. 


Descend, fair Stoic from thy flights ; 
From Nature learn to know 

Our passions are the needful weights 
That make our virtues go. 


/inswer. 
True, Lycidas; but think not so, 
Another truth to shun, 
Our passions make our virtues go, 
But make our vices run. 


Ar a review of the prince of Wales’s volunteers lately in 
Iiyde Park, commanded by Miles P. Andrews, esquire, a by- 
stander asked which was the colonel! A wag replied, That gen- 
tleman in the middle with two efilogues on his shoulders. 

Ejntaph. 
O’er this marble drop a tear: 
Here lies lovely Rosalind ; 
All mankind was pleas’d with her, 
And she with all mankind: 
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Knowledge and pretence. 
How is the world deceiv’d by noise and show! 
Alas! how different to pretend and know! 
Like a poor highway brook, Pretence runs loud 
Bustling, yet shallow ; dirty, weak, and proud; 
While, like the noblest stream, True Knowledge glides 
Silently strong and its deep bottom hides. 


From the German of Berger. 
So great his passion for his bride Louisa, 
Sir Robert cannot talk of her enough: 
He vows he would do any thing to please her, 
But absolutely cannot leave off snuff: 


On imprisonment for debt, by Theophilus Suift, Esg 
Of old, the debtor, who insolvent died, 
Egypt the rites of sepulture denied, 
A different trade enlightened christians drive, 
And charitably bury him alive. 
In the final epistle of the letters, generally, and we think justly 
attributed to the younger lord Lyttleton there is a most exquisitely 
elegant jeu d’espriton the various modes of dressing the hair, weaving 
beardsand wearing periwigs. This appears to be a studied imitation 
of the pompous phrase of Edward Gibbon, and, with the exception of 
a burlesque by the Rev. James Beresford, is the best we have ever 
perused. Lord Lyttleton displays a fund of various learning, as well 
as a great command of language, and we are as much edified by his 
erudition, as we are delighted with his wit. Some years ago, in one 
of the morning papers, printed in this city, we perused an article, 
which in all points of invention, learning, and wit, we regard as a 
very successful rival of Lyttleton’s levity. We allude toa very in- 
genious advertisement, written with great felicity of expression, 
in the style of the puff direct, in aid of a Mr. Hopkins, a well known 
strap and paste maker and razor seller in this city. We have the 
amplest reason to believe that the author of this pleasant production 
was Thomas Cooper, Esqr. and we wish to rescue it from the ob- 
livion of a perishable page, aud preserve it as a splendid proof of 
the Powers of Genius, even when employed upon a trivial theme. 
The motto Omnibus Liffizs, &c. is as classical a pun.and equally 
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as fair as Mi Cat inter omnes. The definition, in the Linnean lati- 
nity, of Man in his rude state, is admirable ; and if the wits among 
our Boston brethren, who with so much wit and wisdom give usa 
monthly and elegant Anthology of both; if the wits of Newyork, not 
Jess witty than their illustrious compeers; if the wit of Deidrich 
Knickerbocker, divinest of Dutch delineators, whose maternal great 
vrandfather was no less a laugher than Rabelais himself—if all and 
singular these wits do not titter-in their arm chairs at the following, 
why then the Wordd is an ass and I have not the least pretence to the 


character of a second sighted Scotchman. ED. 


HOPKINS, 
(Omnibus Lippis et tonsoribus notus, ) 


Inventorof the far famed American pouBLE-cuT rinG RAZOR STRAP, 
respectfully submits to his male and female patrons,(yes to his male and female 
patrons) throughout the United States, the following observations on the sci- 
ence to which he has so long and so successfully applied his best attention and 
abilities, Notwithstanding the great estimation in which his Razor Straps are 
held, the world is not yet fully apprised of the importance of them, 

Hopkins therefore presumes to inquire, what is the most obvious, the latest 
adopted, the most universally-admitted distinction between the civilized man 
and the savage? 

Is it Intellect ? No. Did Caractactus the Briton, or Alaric the Goth, or Saladin 
the Saracen, or Aurungzebe the Mogul, or Kouli Khan the Afghan, want intel- 
lect? Yet were these men chiefs indecd; but chiefs of the savage hordes of Lom- 
bards, and Huns and Goths and Vandals, and Tartar clans, whose very names 
are hardly pronounceable by modern literati. Of these the Lombards, the most 
savage of the whole, were not only remarkable, but were so dcnominated from 
the length of their beards; Longobardi. 

Does refinement of manners constitute the civilized man? Sure'y not. Our own 
Franklin has successfully proved that in all the essentials of politeness, the 
Furopean is the savage, and the wild American the gentleman, nor is it less wor- 
thy of notice, that these gentlemen-like savages, are the only savages recorded, 
who take pains to eradicate the deformity in question. 

Does the difference consist in the ornaments of dress? No: The beau of the 
American woods, armed with his rifle, adorned with his ear-rings, and his brace- 
lets, and his lip jewels, and his nose jewels, his braided hair bedecked with colour- 
ed feathers, his mockasons embroidered, and his blanket fastened with a beaded 
belt, saves the grease of the bearhe has killed that he may attract the notice 
of the flat-nosed females of the wig-wam; while his servile imitator the beau of 
St. James, is content to be imposed upon, by the London bears’ grease of Mr. 


Vickery’s hogstye. 
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Where then shall weseek the characteristic features of polished society? ‘The 
outward and visible sign, which distinguishes the courtier from the savage? 

Ihave attended much to the natural, and much to the artificial history of the 
species. Long have I wasted the midnight oil in poring o’er the prolix pages 
of Aristotle and of Pliny, of Voltaire and lord Kaimes, of Foster and Falconer, of 
Smith, and Hunter, of Iselim and Gmelin, and Meiners, and Herder; but I can 
find no precise criterion of superiority among different races and nations so as 
to mark the difference petween tue savage, and the civilized man, but that the for- 
mer wears iis BEARD—the iatter is SHAVED. 

How for instance would Linnzus, or Dr. Barton describe a savage. 

HOMO, sylvestris,(olim ut aiunt quamplurimi, prasertim Monboddiani) a post- 
eriori caudatus, iracundus, inexorabilis, dolosus, insidiosus, pugnax, rapax, 
sagax, Capax, minime salax, atrox, rudis, asper, pilosus, incomptus, horridus, 
feetidus, artium humanarum expers, barbarus, BARBATUS. 

Nay,I much doubt whether the characteristics of humani y itself, the genius 
and difterentia of man, be not the same. 

Some philosophers have called man arational animal, but beasts show tokens 
also of sound judgment and rationality, which some think are evidently on the 
decline among the human species. Some denominate them religious animals, 
but it is quite exploded from the fashionable philosophy of the present day. 
Some describe him as an animal two-legged and without feathers, to distinguish 
him froma goose. But the Baboon and the Ourang Outang (to say nothing of 
the numerous tribe of Goose-caps, and Pidgeons of the turf and the gaming ta- 
ble) are entitled to the same mark of humanity. A worthy friend of mine, a 
member of the corporation of Fishmongers, insisted that man was a cooking 
animal; but monkeys have been observed to roast the chesnuts they have stolen, 
and the origin of “ cats paw,” is much in theirfavour. For my own part after 
laughing with Simplicius at the mistakes of our philosophical predecessors, I pro- 
nounce without hesitation that the most unequivocal definition of man is a 
SHAVING animal. A <lescription that suits him the better as he gradually ri 
ses in the scale of being, and recedes from the degraded rank of the brute cre- 
ation. 

Ifto be shaved then be the attribute of civilized life, to be well shaved must be 
a mark of superior civilization: and be who contributes the most to render per- 
fect this characteristic of humanity, is the greates: civilizer of the humanrace. 
Logic itself cannot furnish a deduction more legitimate, or mathematics an ax 
10m more demonstrable. 

But without razors how can there be shaving ? for who can bear the savage 
twitching of the pincers or the etwees, or the caustic application of quick lime 
-and orpiment? Without a Razor-Strap—what is a Razor? What is the face it- 
self? uncouth and horrid as the ungrubbed wilds of the American frontier. 

And permit me, without vanity to ask, until the doudle-cutter was introduced by 


Hopkins, where was there in America, a strap fit for a Republican face? what 
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then were the Razors of this country? Dull as the proverbial dulness of my lag- 











ving, lack learning competitors. 

For my own part, I cannot help thinking thata beard was a part of the evils en- 
tailed upon the posterity of Adam at his exclusion from Paradise. For we have 
no account of the Jeard of our first progenitor. Nothing of beards till after the 
fall. Indeed it is out of harmony with the youth and vigour and personal ac- 
complishments we are apt to ascribe to our first parents. Imagine to your- 
self my fair reader, Adam making his first bow to Eve, while his reverend 
Beard 


* Stream’d like a meteor to the troubled air.” 


By all the Loves and Graces, madam! the supposition is out of all character. 
It must have frightened the lady out of her wits at the first debut, and thrown 
her at once into the arms of the Jrch Tempter / 

The opinion of the poet I have just quoted forms no objections to my obser- 
vations. His goatish imagery may be sufiered in a Welch ode, and suit the 
savage and inhospitable scenery of a Welch mountain, but to such places let it 
be confined. Nor must we forget that Apo.to, the patron of taste and science, 
the finest gentleman among the Olmypic deities, is always pictured without a 
beard. 

In all these observations I have the honour of adopting the practical opinions 
of the most eminent reformers of mankind. Alexander the Great lad all his 
Macedonians shaved, previous to their expedition against Persia. So early as 
the fifth century of the Roman republic, the rude manners of the age gave way, 
and gladly permitted the Ticinian importation of barbers from Sicily. Czsar 
was notoriously a well shaved and well dressed gentleman; and Cato reproach- 
es him for his delicacy in scratching his head with one finger. That great re- 
former the Czar Peter, hadno better method of humanizing the boor s of Russia 
than by directing them to shave their beards. 

Under this cloud of testimonies in favour of the sciene of contriving, and the 
art of constructing Razor-straps, who can deny that Hopkins, the improver 
and embellisher of the human physiognomy, has deserved well of his coun- 
try? 

But higher, much higher does he appreciate, and far, far more does he deserve 
the encouragement and appiauses of his beauteous country-women! No longer 
do they feel any savage obstacle to chaste endearment, and HopK1Ns returns 
with gratitude his sincere thanks for the many complimentary epistles he has 
received on this delicate subject. 

No longer need the fair daughters of Columbia, dread the approach of a 
GRISLY lover—of a face that reminds them of the disgusting attributes of 
the Swinish Multitude. Should such a beard attempt to come in contact with 
the downy cheek ot beauty, let the fair one turn aside from the boisterous ad- 
mirer, and admonish him to 


Go ro HOPKINS 
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THE CLASSICAL WORLD. 


Tue late conflagration of both the London theatres is fami- 
liar to every reader. Our facetious poet has availed himself of 
this opportunity to address a consolatory ode to Mr. Harris, one 
of the managers at Drury-Lane. The two first stanzas are evin- 
cive of the poet’s powers in the lyric measure. In the next, the 
allusion will be perfectly understood by those, who witnessed 
last winter the representation of a favourite pantomime. The 
allusion in the close of the ode is to the circumstance of the 
prince of Wales, who is a free-mason, laying the first stone of 
the new theatre. The pun, in the last stanza is both pretty and 


accurate. 
HORACE IN LONDON. BOOK I, ODE 24. 
To Mr. Harris. 


What handkerchief our tears can hide 
See Vulcan scale on every side 
The Muses’ habitation. 
Vain all our elegies of wo, 
For numéers in their liquid flow, 
Wont quell a conflagration 


Melpomene, thou queen of art, 
Teach me thy strut and measured start, 
Pil through the ruins wander— 
First wail in lullabies of love, 
Then bully all the gods above, 
Like Nat Lee’s Alexander 


My favourite theatre’s destroy’d, 

Its crowded pit an empty void, 
Its golden egg is addied; 

Jts pantomimic crew let loose, 

And forth to Couman’s Mother Goose 
Has, like a lame duck, waddled. 


Authors and actors fume and fret, 
But none the accident regret 
So much as thou, my Harris, 
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To tell this truth, there needs,no ghost, 
He most laments, who suffers most; 
Whene’er a scheme miscarries. 


ne acre ene seme ne 


Though Jove had arm’d thy mighty mind, 
With wit to bottle up the wind, 

As once he arm’d Ulysses. 
Vain all thy puffs the flame to quell; 
Theatric property farewell, 

When angry Vulcan hisses. 


’Tis hard, but see where Brunswick's heir ) 
Approaches—prithee banish care, ' 
And put a better face on. 
The very stones, with tell tale ring, 
Prate of his whereabout, and sing 
Long live the royal mason. 


The Muses in their aprons white, 
Sing Jo Paean at the sight, 

And call his highness “ Mother.” 
With journeymen like these at work, 
Laughing Thalia, with a smirke 

Shall soon erect another. 








BANTER. 


How to court irresistibly, or the loves of Mr. Wiggins and 
Mrs. Waddle. 


Oh, sweet Mrs. Vaddle, dont frown such a frown, 
You'll ne’er get a lover more truer, 

Should you search through the country, or look through the town, 
Than me, Billy Vig-gins, the brewer. 


Than the stout that I now drink to you, my dear ma’am, 
*Pon my honour, my love it is stouter, 
You have knowd me sometimes, and you knows vat I am, 
But you cant say you knows me a spouter. 
VOL. fy. cc 
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Then pray, Mrs. Vaddle, be sweet as is malt, 
Not bitter as best Kentish hops és, 

If my rival you wed, you'll be greatly in fault, 
For you dont know vat animals fops is. 


But if you vill have me, then, O dear, how Ill strut, 
Mine’s a flame that vill never expire— 

My rival may prove, should you ved him, all but, 
But, depend en it, ’'m entire. 


His looks were like amber, his cheeks were not pale, 
His eyes, O they sparkled like cyder; 
He swore that his love was as strong as his ale, 


And it was not his wish to deride her. 


Though his speeches were frothy, his motives were clear, 
By the érisk way he fixed «nto court her, 

For, says he, my dear angel, although I sells beer 
Yow ll remember I deals too in porter. 


Mrs. Waddle she found to deny were in vain, 
He declar’d he’d ador’d since he knew her, 

And as she, pleasant creature could never give pain, 
Why—she wedded young Wiggins the brewer. 


nes 


VARIETY. 


Tue prince de Ligne finely remarks that to paint Death, as 
we generally do, is a great injustice. We should represent 
Death in the shape of a venerable, mild, and serene matron, 
with traces of beauty in her countenance, and her arms grace- 
fully expanded to receive us. This is the emblem of an eternal 
repose after a melancholy life harassed by anxieties and storms. 

FonTENELLE had a brother at Paris who was an abbe. Being 
asked what his brother did, he answered; “In the morning he 
says mass; and inthe evening he don’t know what he says.” 
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In the agreeable freedom and gay vivacity of the epistolary 
style, Dr. Beatrix often excels. The ensuing extract will 
support the assertion : 


> ‘ 


I flatter myself I shall, ere long, be in the way of becoming a great man. 
For have I not headachs like Pope? vertigo, like Swift? gray hairs like Ho- 
mer. Do not I wear large shoes like Virgil, and sometimes complain of sore 
eyes like Horace ? am I not at this present writing invested with a garment not 
less ragged than that of Socrates? Like Joseph the patriarch, ] am a mighty 
dreamer of dreams. Like Nimrod the hunter, I am an eminent builder of 
castles in the air. I procrastinate like Julius Cesar; and very lately, in imita- 
tion of Don Quixotte, I rode a horse lean, oid, and lazy, like Rosinante. Some- 
times, like Cicero, I write bad verses, and sometimes bad prose, like Virgil; 
Iam of small stature, like Alexander the great, and I drink brandye and wa- 
ter like Mr. Boyd. I might compare myself in relation, to many other inf 
mities, to many other great men; but if fortune be not influenced in my favour 
by the particulars already enumerated, I shall despair of ever recommending 
myself to her good graces. I once had some thoughts of soliciting her patron- 
age, onthe score of my resembling great men in their qualities; but I had so 
little to say on that subject that I could not for my life furnish matter for one 
well rounded period : and you know a short ul turned speech is very improper 
to be used in an essay to a female deity. 

Xenophon, Terence and Pheedrus are all characterised by 
their style of elegant simplicity, combining the most perfect 
precision and perspicuity with all the enchanting graces of flu- 
ent composition. With these immortal writers Julius Cesar 
must be enrolled. With no great zeal for a military life, and 
without the experience of a single campaign, we have read 
Czxsar more than once with the raptures of a soldier, and fully 
subscribe to the justice of the ensuing encomium, by one of the 
most accomplished critics of the Scottish school: 


I betook myself to the reading of Cesar when I was at Peterhead, for I 
happened to have no other book. 1 had forgotten a great deal of him; and 
scarcely remembered any thing more than the opinion which I formed of his 
style about twenty-five years ago. But when I began I found it almost impos- 
sible to leave off. There is nothing in the historical style more perfect, and 
his transactions are a complete contrast to the military affairs of these times.* 





\ ams 


* The letter is dated August, 1779, and the contemptuous remark of its 
atithory was probably an allusion to such commanders as Clinton and Howe, 
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I know not which of his talents I should most admire, his indefatigable acti- 
vity and perseverance ; his intrepidity and presence of mind, which never fail 
him even for a moment; his address as a politician; his ability as a comman- 
der in which he seems to have no equal; or the beauty, brevity, elegance and 
modesty of his narrative. I understand all his battles as well as if I had seen 
them . and, in half a sentence, he explains to me the grounds and occasions of 
a war more fully than a modern historian could do in fifty pages of narrative, 
and as many more of dissertation. In a word, as the world at that time stood 
in need of an absolute sovereign, I am clearly of opinion that he should have 
been the person. Pompey was a vain coxcomb, who, because a wrong-headed 
faction had given him the title of magnus, foolishly thought himself the greatest 
ef men. Cassius was a malecontent and a mere demagogue, and Brutus the 
dupe of a surly philosophy. 


| 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tur author of a poem with the motto “ Facit indignatio 
versus,’ may be exceedingly angry and deserve to be called the 
communis rixator of rhymsters, but he is nothing like a poet. 


He never did on cleft Parnassus dream, 
Nor taste the sacred Heliconian stream, 
Nor can remember when his brain inspired, 
Was by the Muses into madness fir’d, 

His share in pale Pyrene must resign, 

And claim no part in all the mighty nine. 


A prolix harrangue upon one of the tritest topics that eyes 


-tried and exhausted the patience of the most tolerating reader, 


is ill adapted to the character of this miscellany. 

This sort of declamation is of a very feeble character. The 
tropes and figures are ill c osen, and worse applied. Why will 
men write when they. have nothing to the purpose to say? has 
been often asked, and why will men write when, as it may easily 
he discovered, no mortal will read what they have written ? 











































TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
The irritability of “ Iracundus” provokes a smile. 








, He cannot bear 
That paltry scribblers have the public ear, 
That the vast universal fool, the town, 
Should cry up Thickskull’s stuff, and cry him down. 





Much of the poetry now in vogue on this side of the Atlantic : | 
is well described in the ensuing lines : 


The verse in fzshion is, when numbers flow, 
Soft without sense, and without spirit slow: 
So smooth and equal that no sight can find 
The rivet where the polish’d piece was join’d. 
So even alf with such a steady view, 

As if he shut one eye to level true. 

Whether the vulgar vice his satire kings, 
The people’s riots or the rage of things, 

The gentle poet is alike in all, 

His reader hopes ne rise, nor fears no fall. 


te iy he ny chem za Sw nea 
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X is afraid of the ardent gaze of the public, while Y replies 
_ in the language of Drypen, 


Oh but ’tis brave to be admired, to see 

The crowd, with pointing fingers, cry THAT's HE: 
That’s he, whose wonderous poem is become, | 
A lecture for the noblest youth of Rome! 

Who by their fathers is at feats renown’d, | 
And often quoted, when the bowls go round, . 
Full fed and flushed, exulting they rehearse, 

And add to wine the luxury of verse. 


Jineation of American scenery, experience has long convinced 
us that our countrymen find equal scope for their pleasure and 
their pride.* Our landscapes, our rivers, and our cataracts chal- 
lenge the admiration of every lover of natural beauty. This taste 
we have bestowed some pains to gratify ; and the delineator, the 
engraver and the publisher of a short series of native views have 
already been amply rewarded by a bounteous measure of public 
approvation. In our Jast month’s magazine, we presented to our 
patrons an engraving and description of the Yellow Springs, a 


i 

| 
In that department of the Port Folio, the description and de- | | 

: 

| 

; 
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chalybeate fountain,* memorable in the vicinity of this metropo- 





lis, as the occasional retreat of the votaries of Fashion, Idleness, 
and Hygeia. The plate, on intuition, will be instantly perceived 
to be a fictura loguens ; and if possible, will add to the reputation 
of one of the most accomplished artists in America, The draw- 
ing was made on the spot, by Mr. Joun AnpREws, merchant of 
this city, and is highly creditable to his taste and genius. The 
description, which is almost as graphical as the engraving an- 
nexed, is from the pen of a gentleman, who, with the most ex- 
cusable enthusiasm might exclaim, “I also am a painter.” His 
style, though it rises to the florid, is no rhapsodical mode of de- 
tailing the beauties ofalively landscape. We know that its fea- 
tures are not overcharged, but that our friend’s delineation is as 
accurate, as it is elegant. 


By one of those capricious gales, which sometimes urge men 
like ships, out of their common course ; by a sort of accident such 
as might appear to fully support the coctrine of Lucretius con- 
cerning Chance and Fate, the Editor of the Port Folio found 
himself, many years ago, breathing, for a few moments, amid the 
mountains which overhang the Emerald vale, whence gush the 
salubrious waves of the Topaz Springs. It was permitted him, 
by a sort of fortuitous benignity of malicious Fortune, to /eave 
the dinsome town awhile, and in the happy language, and with 
all the rapture of Dryden, 


To his lov’d Aquinxvm to repair, 
And taste a mouthful of sweet country air. 





* He who has gazed at the pellucid transparency of its crystal bosom, or 
been animated by its invigorating power, might be tempted to exclaim with 
Horace, 


O Fons Bandusiz, splendidior vitro, 
Duilci digne mero, non sine fioribus, 


but, unhappily, when the writer of this note was by the brink of this fountain, 
in the autumn of 1804, the dulci mero, which, even the country gentlemen might 
aptly call sweet wine, or mountain Malaga, was so far from being attainable 
when called for, as a libation to the Yellow nymph, that, horresco referens, mine 
host of the garter brought, in its stead, a big bowl of—Irish whisky / 
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Great was his astonishment on discovering himself thus 
strangely divorced from his desk, thus unaccountadly hurled 
from a printing office into the midst of wood nymphs, water 
nymphs, and other nymphs too tedious to mention; and thus 
whimsically metamorphosed from a galley slave into a Forester. 
He was precisely in the situation of an ancient knight, who, im- 
mured in a dank dungeon, and closing, for an instant, his wearied 
eyes, finds on a sudden, that the spell is subdued. The same- 
ness and straightness of the walls disappear ; the key flies, the 
bar falls, the gates expand, and all is life and joy, and LinERTY. 
The visible horizon of health is before him, and warbling water, 
vocal wood, and ruddy fruitage are by his side. 








One of our friends and correspondents, the darling of Fancy, 
always reminds us of a description, which, in the true spirit of 
Parisian vivacity, paints the features of a great original. 

His actions are always the effect of a spontaneous impulse ; 
he understands men and things from a sudden inspiration, and 
appears to be guided by flashes, rather than by rays of light. 


OBITUARY. 


On Friday evening, the 13th July, at the seat of Samuel Chase; 
Esq. at Baltimore, departed this life in the 21st year of his age, 
Cuares YATES, son of major Thomas Yates, of Baltimore.— 
Mr. Yates has added one other unit to the sad list of young Ame- 
ricans, who have fallen victims to the climate of the West Indies, 
whence he had returned but a few days since. 

Never did the pen of friendship dwell upon a more melancho- 
ly event than the death of Mr. Yates! I have no talents at pane-. 
gyric; they are not required. The virtues, the amiable, inesti- 
mable qualities of this excellent young man, will live long in the 
memories of his acquaintance, and will speak his eulogy! His 
feeling heart sympathised in the misfortunes, and delighted in the 
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happiness of his friend. His liberal hand was open to the relief 
of the distressed, and his noble soul bounded with eagerness to 
serve a friend. His fine countenance beamed with honest plea- 
sure at the success of worth and virtue, and frowned with indig- 
nation at the schemes of meanness. I knew him, and I loved 
him. I knew him noble, generous and brave. I knew him cheer- 
ful and gay, and I loved his manly spirit. It was but yesterday 
I knew him such! God of Heaven! look on the reverse! In the 
bloom of youth, of health, and manly beauty, on the threshhold 
of this world’s vocations, on which he had stepped with an enter- 
prising zeal and ambition, honourable to himself and gratifying 
to his friends, we see him, in an instant, fade from this life, we 
_ hear his name enrolled among the dead, and the clod of the val- 
ley rests upon his bosom. Such are the awful examples which 
Divine Wisdom places before our view. Rarely, if ever, has it 
visited us with one more difficult for human imperfections, to 
look on with submission and with fortitude. But however in- 
scrutable the Almighty’s dispensations may seem, let us meet 
them with resignation. Yet it is not denied to a friend to weep 
over the remains of the man he loved, to cherish the sweet re- 
membrance of his virtues and to sympathise in the feelings of 
the unhappy parent who has to mourn the loss of so good, so 
worthy and so dear ason. Alas, he is gone! No more shall the 
anxious eye of paternal affecgion gaze with ecstasy upon the rising 
excellencies of this darling son! no more will the tender heart 
of sisterly love bound to meet this amiable brother ! no more will 
the honest hand of Friendship grasp him to its bosom. No, he is 


gone ! 
He has gone to join the kindred spirit of Sterett, in the re- 


gions of the happy, where the “ just are made fierfect.’? Within 
one short twelvemonth the hand of death has snatched them both, 
in the vigour of their manhood, from their friends and their coun- 
try, and consigned them to the silent mansion of the tomb. We 
will remember them! we will lament them, we will emulate their 
virtues. 


———— 
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